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United States The Pattern For 
New Democracies 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL PROGRESS CAN BE ACHIEVED WITHOUT THE COMMUNIST SHORTCUT 
By NOBUSUKE KISHI, Prime Minister of Japan 


Delivered in the United States Senate, Washington, D. C., Jume 20, 1957 
(Translation into English) 


AM deeply grateful for your warm reception and cordial 
welcome. You have accorded me a great honor today— 
the honor of speaking in this living citadel of democracy. 

[It has been a thrilling experience for me to drive up 
Capitol Hill to this time-honored hall. It is an inspiration to 
me to stand on this rostrum which has witnessed the evolution 
of the modern democratic process of government, thus pro- 
viding the pattern for new democracies, including my own 
country. Today Japan is endeavoring with pride and resolution 
to consolidate the foundations of a truly democratic govern- 
ment. The whole effort of our nation is dedicated to this 
task, for we believe in the lofty principles of democracy— 
in the liberty and dignity of the individual. 

Ir is because of our strong belief in democratic principles 
and ideals that Japan associates herself with the free nations 
of the world. We are ranged on the side of liberty, justice, 
and equality, because there can be no true peace, no true 
security, nO true progress nor true human happiness unless 
men and nations live by these principles. 

In all our free world relations, our association with the 
United States is to us the most important. We are grateful 
to your country for the generous aid we have received since 
the war in restoring our shattered economy. We believe that 
our friendship, our mutual respect and trust, and our bonds 
of cooperation must ever be strong, especially in these times 
when tensions persist in many parts of the world. 

International communism is now trying to win over Asia 
by exploiting the fervent spirit of nationalism of the Asian 
peoples and by appealing to their impatience to overcome 
poverty and privation. The Communists are trying to demon- 


strate that their way is the quicker way to develop under- 
developed economies and to raise living standards. 

We firmly believe that they are wrong, and that the demo- 
cratic method is the only way to serve the welfare and to 
promote the happiness of mankind. We must prove that we 
are right. 

As the most advanced and industrialized nation in Asia, 
Japan has already shown that economic and social progress 
can be achieved without the Communist shortcut. We have 
already demonstrated that free enterprise serves human happi- 
ness and welfare in an honorable way with full respect for 
the dignity of man. It is my firm conviction that Japan, 
as a faithful member of the free world, has a useful and con- 
structive role to play, particularly in Asia, where the free 
world faces the challenge of international communism. We 
are resolved to play that role. 

I have come to this country at this time, in response to 
an invitation from your President, to have a frank exchange 
of views with the highest officials of your Government on 
a wide range of problems of mutual interest and concern as 
they affect our two countries and as they affect the world. 
I hope that our discussions, now in progress, will bear good 
fruit. From our talks there will emerge, I sincerely trust, a 
strong and enduring partnership that will open the door to 
a new era of Japanese-American relations. 

Let me, in closing, express to you, and through you to the 
people of America, my high esteem and warm feelings of 
friendship, and my best wishes for the prosperity and happi- 
ness of your great Republic, the United States of America. 
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Insuring Freedom and Liberty 
To All Mankind 


UNITED STATES EFFORTS FELT THROUGHOUT THE WORLD | 
By HUSSEYN SHAHEED SUHRAWARDY, Prime Minister of Pakistan 


Delivered in the United States Senate, W ashington, D. C., July 11, 1957 


R. PRESIDENT and distinguished Members of this 
august House: It is indeed a privilege to be per- 
mitted to address you this afternoon, or on any 

other occasion, as I stand before the chosen representatives of 
the many States which constitute this great country, the United 
States of America. 

I bring to you the greetings and the warm feelings of 
friendship from my country, Pakistan. The ties that bind us 
are far more cordial than those that depend on mere economic 
relationships. We pursue the same ideals. We have the same 
outlook on life, on society, on the value of humanity, on the 
dignity of the individual, on the relationship which should 
exist between the people and the State. We believe in certain 
basic values; and these are far stronger ties—based, as they 
are, on common ideals—than any mundane, ordinary in- 
fluences. 

I have had the privilege of making a pilgrimage to the 
resting places and the monuments of those leaders of yours 
who will remain for all time an inspiration not only to you, 
but also to the world and to all those who believe in liberty, 
independence, freedom of thought, and freedom of the person. 

This morning, I paid my homage to your great hero, 
George Washington, whose name is now enshrined in the 
greatest moral precepts which for all time to come will be 
the basis of human relationships. 

I have paid my homage before the monument of Abraham 
Lincoln, whose immortal words will go down for all time 
as the most noble that any mortal man we know of could 
have uttered—an inspiration from on high, that must for 
all time to come be something of which the world can be 
proud, as it is proud that it has produced a figure of such 
stature. 

I have paid my homage to Jefferson, who may well be said 
to have been the creator of the modern States of America. 

To you who live amongst them, these cannot but be sources 
of inspiration from which you draw your moral concepts, and 
indeed you have shown to the world that you have learned 
your lessons well. 

It is not a small matter for a nation to undertake the 
task of spreading prosperity and happiness, of undertaking to 
assure peace and progress, and of assuming the responsibilities 
of insuring to mankind freedom and liberty. This is not a 
small task which the United States of America has undertaken, 
and the impact of its efforts is today felt throughout the world 
To undeveloped and underdeveloped nations you have given 
hope that they will be able to reconstruct their lives. Poverty, 
grinding starvation, frustration, hopelessness, are the breeding 
grounds of that new influence, misnamed ideology, which is 
known as communism. You have, by coming to the assistance 
of countries that well might have been caught in the whirl- 
pool of misfortunes, given them the hope that they can attain 
status, through the period of evolution, by your assistance. 

I should like to assure the Senate that if you look around 
you will see how many countries you have reconstructed and 
put on their feet, how many peoples who were suffering the 


ravages of war and the aftermath of war, how many nations 
who had no future to look to, you have reconstructed, and to 


how many peoples and nations and human beings you have 
diffused happiness and prosperity. This is a very satisfying 
picture. 


But at the same time I am certain that, much as we may 
be grateful for all you have done for those countries, much 
as we may reciprocate in furthering the ideas which you and 
I profess, there is another, if I may so call it, feather in your 
cap, namely, that you have done this, not to satisfy your con 
science, not as charity to others, but because you feel that 
God has placed you in such a position that you have realized 
and undertaken the responsibility of coming to the help of 
those not so fortunately situated as you. 

You have with you a most powerful weapon which your 
wealth, on the one hand, and the intelligence of your scientists 
on the other have created, a weapon that can destroy mankind, 
a weapon that you had in your hand when you could have 
conquered the world, a weapon that you disdained to use 
for such purposes, a weapon that you preserved in the cause 
of peace. That is a wonderful thing. It is a weapon that you 
are now using to further progress and apply to the cause of 
peaceful development. 

Others have discovered the secrets of that weapon, and 
others threaten the peace which you are preserving. That is 
the danger of that weapon. In your hands it was something 
which preserved peace. God forbid that, in the hands of 
others, it should be utilized to destroy peace. But we can sec 
that so long as you pursue the paths—the moral paths which 
you are pursuing—these weapons in your hands will be the 
greatest deterrent to those who might pursue the paths of war. 
These weapons in your hands will insure peace for humanity. 

I would, therefore, not join my voice with those who look 
upon these weapons as merely destructive weapons meant t 
destroy humanity. Were it not for this, heaven knows that 
by this time possibly the world again. would have been en 
gulfed in a terrible, destructive war. 

In foreign relations you have pursued the paths laid down 
by the United Nations Charter, and by doing that you have 
given hope to the smaller nations of the world that they will 
be able to secure peace and justice from those of their neigh- 
bors who seem to be starting on the road to imperialism 

On the one side the old imperialism is dying and decaying 
Countries within its thrall are now gaining independence 
And, on the other hand, many countries are now coming under 
the sway of a new form of imperialism—far more destructive 
far more enslaving than the kind which has gone before 

The United Nations offers us an avenue through which we 
can preserve peace and avoid war. It is a tribunal to which 
we can carry our difficulties, and from which we can hops 
to secure justice. 

To you who have upheld the dignity of the United Nations, 
therefore, I render the thanks and gratitude of the smaller 
nations of the world. 

But we see and we have seen that even though we follow 
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the path laid down by the United Nations, many countries 
which are members of that body deny its validity. In various 
parts of the world you have been associated with defense 
agreements, defensive nonaggression pacts, the purpose of 
which is to stave off aggression and not to attack, not even 
when provoked. Yet there are countries, members of the 
United Nations, which reject this policy laid down. 

We have seen again that the mandate, the orders, the 
instructions of this august body are flouted by powerful 
countries, even though the whole world condemns them. What 
has taken place in Hungary can never be forgotten by this 
generation nor even by succeeding generations, and it is a 
warning to all countries as to what might well befall them 
if they should become victims of what is called a socialist 
regime. 

Indeed, if one considers socialism in its best aspect, all of 
us desire and all of us believe in social equality. All of us 
desire prosperity and happiness for all our countrymen. 
But the socialism which degrades humanity is the kind of 
socialism which today assumes to itself the authority to keep 
other countries under its sway and to enslave them. 

Smaller countries—shall I call them naughty countries?— 
also choose to disobey the orders of the United Nations, 
relying upon this example of a great country that has defied 
it. But it must be said to the credit of countries such as the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and France, that they 
obeyed the orders which were issued and have rehabilitated 
themselves in the esteem of the world. 

What shall be done against those countries which disobeyed 


R. PRESIDENT, with the Ist session of the 85th 
Congress moving into the closing weeks, I ask the 
indulgence of the Senate for another general review 

of the Nation's foreign policy. As the Senate knows, I have 
set forth from time to time in this body views on the inter- 
national situation. I have made these periodic statements 
because I believe it is mutually helpful when Members of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations share their observations 
with other Members of the Senate. I know that my own 
understanding has been enriched by the discussions which 
have sometimes followed these statements. It may be that the 
executive branch has profited from them in the same manner. 
Most important, Mr. President, | have made these state- 
ments because of the vast significance that foreign policy 
has assumed in the lives of the people of the United States. 
The citizens of this country have a right to expect whatever 
information we can provide in this matter, whatever light 
we may be able to shed on the international situation as it 
confronts the Nation. They have the right to expect a deep 
and continuing interest on the part of the Senate in questions 
of foreign policy. 


[HE STATE OF FOREIGN POLICY AT THE BEGINNING OF THE 
85TH CONGRESS 

At the outset of this session, on January 30, I addressed 

this body at length on the matter to which I return today. 

Ir seemed to me at that time—after the near disaster at Suez 
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the United Nations? What shall be done to give power to 
the elbow of this organization? What shall be done to make 
its instructions obeyed? That is a matter which must exercise 
the minds of all those who are anxious to see peace in this 
world. Each of us has his own ideas on the subject, and this 
is neither the time nor the forum in which I may expound 
those entertained by me, but this is certainly a problem which 
faces all of us. 

Mr. President, not long ago you were a distinguished visitor 
in our country, with your esteemed consort. We have not 
forgotten your visit or the impact of your visit. You came 
there on behalf of your country, with good will, as its am- 
bassador, and I assure you that my country has not forgotten 
your charm, your personality, and the message of good will 
which you conveyed to us on behalf of the people of the 
United States. 

May I reciprocate those good wishes a thousandfold. | 
have come to this country for the first time. It has always 
been—and you can very well imagine why—my great desire 
to visit a country of which my people have heard so much, 
regarding which we have felt so much, but of which we have 
seen so little. 

I am happy to be here amongst you, and I wish to thank 
you most cordially for your kindness, for your reception, 


and for the manner in which you have received me amongst. 


you. 

I wish to render to you again my thanks for giving me this 
opportunity of speaking to you and conveying to you the 
greetings of my countrymen in Pakistan. 


The Next Stage in Foreign Policy 


FAITH NOT FEAR MUST BE THE BASE 
By MIKE MANSFIELD, Senator from Montana 
Delivered in the United States Senate, Washington, D. C., July 13, 1957 


—that the President was in great need of support on foreign 
policy from outside the confines of the White House and 
the executive agencies. 

The Nation's foreign policy was fast degenerating into 
a hodgepodge of sterile slogans and fumbling fears. There 
were many passionate words, religious words, frightened and 
frightening words, and peaceful words. Yet there was little 
action to reflect the more worthy of these words. The nobler 
policy became in the language of its expression, the more 
meaningless it was becoming in the pattern of its operation. 
Foreign policy lacked effective and consistent leadership and 
it lacked strength of conviction on the part of those charged 
with day-to-day operations. There was a tendency on the 
part of the executive branch to hoard power and to reach out 
for ever-increasing power in foreign relations. At the same 
time, that branch seemed ever more desirous of evading the 
responsibilities of its already vast powers in this field. 

The effects of this degeneration in foreign policy were 
readily apparent last January. Abroad, it contributed in the 
Middle East to what the Secretary of State called the most 
serious threat to peace in a decade. Yet just a short time 
before, the Nation had been assured that the situation in that 
area was improving. The degeneration endangered our rela- 
tions with the democratic nations of Western Europe. Yet, the 
future of freedom and peace depended heavily on coopera- 
tion with those nations. In Eastern Europe the degeneration 
immobilized policy at a critical juncture of developments. 
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MIKE MANSFIELD 


As for the Far East, the executive branch kept the curtain 
of ignorance high in this country with an arbitrary arrogance 
toward the press unprecedented in recent history. Yet it did 
so at a time when events in that region were moving in a 
manner which was driving the United States increasingly into 
an isolated position. Only Africa appeared not to be ad- 
versely affected. In the light of experience elsewhere, how- 
ever, there was reason to wonder how long this fortunate 
circumstance would persist. 

At home, the degeneration of policy imperiled mutual 
restraint between the political parties and between the execu- 
tive and legislative branches. It gave rise to a serious loss of 
confidence in the course of our foreign policy among the 
people of the United States. Yet the safety of the Nation 
depended on close unity between the parties and the branches 
of the Government and an intelligent concern in our rela- 
tionships with the rest of the world on the part of the public. 

The need, at the beginning of this session, therefore, was 
clearly for a new contribution, a constructive contribution to 
the course of our relations with other nations. It seemed to 
me that such a contribution was required of both parties. 
It was required of the Congress, and particularly of the Senate. 

In my remarks on January 30, therefore, I urged Members 
of this body on both sides of the aisle to make that contribu- 
tion, I urged that the President be provided freely with 
responsible cooperation in foreign relations. I made clear that 
so far as the Democratic majority was concerned, that would 
be our approach. I expressed the hope that the same coopera- 
tion would be forthcoming from the Republican minority 
and the Republican administration. What other course was 
possible? How else were the vital interests of the Nation, 
beyond party interests, to be safeguarded in this nuclear age? 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF THE SENATE TO FOREIGN POLICY 


During the months of the current session, both parties in 
the Senate have made the contribution that was so desperately 
needed. This body has introduced an initiative into foreign 
policy where little existed at the beginning of the year. It 
has provided new ideas, new direction where before there 
was only a timorous clinging to outmoded policies of the 
past and, sometimes, in the “brink of war” episodes, a dan- 
gerous distortion of those policies. It has produced some 
order out of the administrative chaos into which the conduct 
of foreign policy had been reduced by the multiple agencies 
and voices of the executive branch. While the Senate refrained 
from interference with the essential authority of the President 
in foreign relations, it has illuminated more clearly the con- 
stitutional limitations and responsibilities which must go 
with that authority. 

We can begin to see the results of this contribution. We can 
see these results in the Middle East where, at least for the 
moment, a measure of calm prevails. The work of the Senate 
was a major factor in inducing that development. This body 
gave the President the tools he asked for to deal with the 
situation in that region. It gave him the tools, however, 
only after having tried to make certain that they would not 
be misused by the executive branch. 

What the Senate did was to remove the press agentry 
from the administration's approach to the grave problem of 
the Middle East. Had the resolution the President proposed 
been adopted by the Senate under the whip of urgency and 
in the fanfare of crisis with which it was presented, had it 
been adopted without the changes which the Senate made 
after full consideration of its implications, there is no telling 
what the consequences might have been. 

In its original form, the Middle East resolution was an 
invitation to irresponsible action by the executive branch. It 
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was an arrangement whereby authority to commit this country 
to war was delegated to that branch while responsibility for 
war, if it came, would have been consigned to the Congress. 
It was a blank check for military and economic aid. It invited 
reckless use of this delicate and costly instrument of policy 
In its original form the resolution gave lip-service support 
to the United Nations where that body was least able to act 
effectively. Yet that organization was overlooked where it 
could perform and was performing, through the emergency 
force in the Middle East, a most useful function in the main 
tenance of peace. 

The changes made by the Senate removed these wea 
from the so-called Eisenhower doctrine. By linking responsi- 
bility with authority, the action of the Senate helped to make 
certain that the military power of the United States would be 
used with great caution by the executive branch. It helped to 
insure that in an anxiety to avoid war, that branch would 
not stumble into war. By compelling a prompt accounting 
on expenditures for economic and military aid, the Senate 
minimized the likelihood of a profligate or careless use of 
that aid. By emphasizing support for the U. N. emergency 
force in the Middle East, the changes made by the Senate did 
more than give a ritualistic nod to the United Nations. They 
made clear that when that organization could perform a 
genuine service for peace, the people of this country stood 
firmly behind its efforts. 

In the field of foreign aid, the work of the Senate and 
its committees broke through the curtain of administrative 
complexity that had come to conceal the decay in this most 
important instrument of foreign policy. The Senate laid the 
groundwork for a thoroughgoing revision of a multi-billion- 
dollar program which had been rapidly losing friends abroad 
and support at home. By an expenditure of less than $300,000 
in an extensive study of foreign aid, the Senate has already 
stimulated the saving of hundreds of millions of dollars of 
public funds. I am confident, moreover, that additional funds 
will be saved in the future. What is more important, these 
savings will not impair but are likely to enhance the usefulness 
of foreign aid in foreign policy. 

In the case of the information program, the Senate's con- 
tribution was to join with the House in curbing a vast ex- 
pansion that had been planned by the executive branch. By 
cutting the proposed budget of the Information Agency, the 
Senate was applving what is, apparently, the only remedy 
capable of excising the delusion of grandeur which periodically 
seizes this operation. 

Time and again, we have seen the adverse repercussions of 
overseas information activities on such a scale as to suggest 
a cultural offensive on the part of this Nation. Time and 
again, the point has been made that there is a place for an 
information program in the conduct of foreign policy, but 
that it cannot substitute for policy, no matter how great the 
output of words, no matter how astute the gimmicks. Time 
and again, Members of Congress have stressed that the finest 
ideals of this Nation ought not to be sold like some tnass- 
produced product, in the political market places of the world. 

Yes; time and again the obvious has been ignored. Time 
and again the Agency bulges with the grandiose belief that 
it has a short-cut, low-cost, sure-fire formula which will win 
us friends, stop communism, and bring about a secure peace, 
if only the appropriations are large enough. I must say that 
the White House did more to encourage that delusion this 
year than ever before. 

In these circumstances, Mr.. President, the Congress was 
compelled to curb the activity by the only recourse open at 
this time—that of drastic budget cutting. Congress had to 
take that step, not merely as a matter of economy but in 
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order to preserve the utility of the program. If an information 
service has any use at all—and I believe that it has a highly 
important one—it is as an instrument for communicating to 
others an honest understanding of the policies of the United 
States and an accurate and reasonable image of its people. 
The program will not serve this purpose effectively unless 
it is operated with a rational restraint and with a decent 
respect for the cultural privacy of other nations. It will not 
serve this purpose unless the Nation’s foreign policies are 
sound to begin with and the program is closely integrated 
with these policies in their inception and operation. 

Finally, Mr. President, I should like to mention in connec- 
tion with the work of the current session the ratification of 
the Statute of the International Atomic Energy Agency. 
This treaty represents the beginning of a worldwide effort 
to unfold the peaceful possibilities and to curb the dangers 
inherent in this great new source of energy. By consenting 
to ratification of the statute, the Senate has risen to a great 
challenge. I trust that the executive branch shall act under 
this treaty with a prudence which will justify the faith that 
has been reposed in the President. May I say that such delays 
as were encountered in the ratification of the treaty, while 
the Senate devised constitutional safeguards, might have been 
avoided had the advice of this body been sought before the 
proposal was made to the world. Again, however, the restless 
eagerness of the public-relations experts apparently took 
precedence over the preparation of sound policy. 

The matters which I have been discussing to this point, 
Mr. President, are the most tangible results, the most sig- 
nificant legislative results of this session’s work in foreign 
relations. Members of the Senate have made other contribu- 
tions, less tangible perhaps but which, in the long run, may 
have the most far-reaching and beneficial results. 

How, for example, can we estimate the contribution of the 
distinguished majority leader (MR. JOHNSON of Texas) and 
the distinguished minority leader (MR. KNOWLAND) or the 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations (MR. 
GREEN) and the ranking minority members (MR. WILEY, 
and Mr. SMITH of New Jersey) in keeping politics out of 
foreign affairs in the Senate, in keeping the preponderant 
national interest constantly in perspective? 

How can we estimate the contribution of the Senator from 
Arkansas (MR. FULBRIGHT) and the Senator from Minne- 
sota (MR. HUMPHREY) in compelling a more rational ap- 
proach to the situation in the Middle East? What may result 
in the years ahead from the brilliant dissents on foreign aid 
policy, the dissents of the Senator from Georgia (MR. Rus- 
SELL), the Senator from Oregon (MR. Morse), and the 
Senator from Louisiana (MR. LONG)? What effect did the 
logic of the Senator from Massachusetts (MR. KENNEDY) 
have in stimulating the beginnings of a policy on Poland 
and Eastern Europe? What of the contribution of the Senator 
from Iowa (MR. HICKENLOOPER) and the minority leader 
(Mr. KNOWLAND) in safeguarding the powers of the Senate 
in connection with the atomic energy statute? What of the 
initiative of the majority leader (MR. JOHNSON of Texas) 
with respect to the overall problems of United States relations 
with Soviet Russia? 

And how can we estimate the influence of the many 
Members of the Senate on the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, who raised the question of the implications of testing 
nuclear weapons? This generation and the generations to 
come may owe a great debt to the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. ANDERSON), the Senator from Rhode Island (Mr. 
PASTORE), and the Senator from Tennessee (MR. GORE) 
and others on that committee. These Senators brought this 
grave question into the light of public discussion while the 
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executive branch dawdled with it in the darkness of the 
secrecy-shrouded Atomic Energy Commission. The contribu- 
tion of these Members to our understanding of the problems 
of nuclear weapons and of others on other international 
problems can be summed up in a sentence. They have had 
the courage to look at the realities of the international situa- 
tion and to speak out on these realities. In so doing, they 
have provided new ideas which have found or are likely to 
find their way into the Nation's foreign policy. In so doing, 
they have provided the initiative which was desperately needed 
by the executive branch to stop the drift toward national 
disaster. 

We are ending the session, Mr. President, with a more 
effective and a more economical foreign policy. We are end- 
ing it with policies which provide a better outlook for peace. 
The Senate has contributed a great deal to this department. 
In recent months, there has been every evidence that the 
President and the Secretary of State have come more and 
more to see its necessity and advantage. 


THE PRESENT STATE OF FOREIGN RELATIONS 


It would be easy to overstress the achievements. Let me 
repeat, therefore, that what has been obtained during this 
session is only a better outlook for peace, not peace itself. 
We have checked the descent into international chaos but we 
are only at the beginning of the ascent toward international 
stability. 

We have still to re-examine the many aspects of the present 
mechanics of policy itself in the penetrating light of 
senatorial and public review. The improvements of the past 
few months will quickly prove illusory unless we act to 
maintain and extend them. 

At home, we are still confronted with the need to develop 
enduring practices not only of bipartisanship but of what may 
more properly be termed, tripartisanship. Apart from the need 
for the responsible restraints of bipartisanship between the 
two parties, there is a need for continuing arrangements 
which provide a third factor—responsible cooperation between 
the President and the Congress. 

We have still to improve the operations of the foreign-aid 
and information programs and to coordinate these and other 
undertakings abroad more closely with foreign policy. 

Abroad, we have obtained only a momentary breathing 
spell in the international situation, and this, I emphasize, is 
not to be equated with peace. There has been only a limited 
recovery in cooperation with the western democracies after 
the breakdown at Suez. The division of Germany still haunts 
the future of Europe. With respect to Western Europe, we 
have yet to formulate an understanding of how best to relate 
our national interests to the European unity that appears to 
be emerging in the plans of Euratom and the European 
common market. We have only begun to cope with the 
changes in the situation in Eastern Europe. For the Far East, 
policy remains imprisoned in the past while events move 
that region rapic., into a new era. In the Middle East, there 
is still only a tenuous truce. We have still to go beyond words 
and establish in practice sound relations with the new nations 
of Asia and Africa. We have still to advance the concept 
of hemispheric cooperation to a higher ground of common 
interest with the nations of Latin America. 

Finally, Mr. President, we need still to explore the whole 
scope of relations with the Soviet Union, with a view to 
lessening the threat and dangers of nuclear war. A temporary 
standstill agreement on nuclear testing, even if it were ob- 
tained, might reduce a health hazard to the human race. It 
would not, however, end the possibility of the sudden death 
of civilization. 
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A NEw STAGE IN FOREIGN POLICY 

Where do we turn next, Mr. President? As I have noted, 
we now have a kind of holding action for peace. That is an 
important achievement but we cannot ignore the fact that 
a holding action is not forever. The situation in the world 
does not stand still. International events flow continuously 
and we shall either advance with them or be submerged in 
their backwash. We shall either move toward greater in- 
stability or toward greater security for all nations. 

That is why, Mr. President, I believe we must ask ourselves 
whether the time is not becoming ripe to move forward 
from a holding action toward the consolidation of peace. I 
am aware that it is beyond the power of this country alone 
to determine whether or not there shall be peace. But it is 
also beyond the power of the Soviet Union alone or any 
nation alone. There are some matters which do not rest in 
the hands of men or nations. What does lie within the realm 
of all nations, however, is to establish the kind of policies 
which will permit peace, if, in fact, the opportunity to make 
it is given to us. 

It has been said many times, and correctly, that there will 
be no peace unless there is a change in the attitudes of the 
Soviet Union. It has not been said, yet it must be said, that 
peace also depends on the attitudes which underlie our own 
policy. 

The attitudes which shape policy, Mr. President, are human 
attitudes. Because they are, policy is a mixture of the able 
and the inept, of the generous and the selfish, of the 
courageous and of the fearful. But for too long, Mr. President, 
I believe policy as designed by the executive branch has 
reflected too heavily the fearful. To be sure, we have had the 
courageous words, the able words, and the generous words. 
Yet the executive branch, under both Democratic and Re- 
publican administrations, has turned too often to fear to find 
justification for the actions it pursues or fails to pursue. 

There is fear in this country, but there is also a fullness of 
spirit that permits us to deal honestly and confidently with 
the realities of the world, if we will. A policy which em- 
phasizes the fear and ignores this spirit does not do justice 
to the people of the United States. It serves neither our 
traditions nor our interest. 

I shall speak frankly on this point because time is running 
out on peace. We shall either face the issue squarely now, 
or history—if, in fact, there is anyone left to write history— 
may well be at a loss to explain to succeeding generations 
how the leadership of the present generation sacrificed the 
greatness of this Nation on an altar of irresponsible fear. 

I ask the Senate, Mr. President, to think back through 
recent years to the major issues of foreign policy which 
have come before this body—think back to the treaties of 
peace, to mutual security, to NATO, to the information 
program, to the innumerable aid programs which we have 
considered, to the most recent measures—the Middle East 
resolution and even to the Atomic Energy Agency statute. 
Most of these measures were generous in original design. 
Many of them were acts of great courage and foresight. Most 
of them, in short, had high constructive merit, in terms of 
our national interests and ideals, in terms of world peace, in 
terms of universal freedom. 

Yet, were they allowed to stand primarily on this merit? 
Were they allowed to reflect in full measure the finest 
attitudes of the people of the United States? Or was not 
the grim spectre soon raised in justification of all of them? 
The grim spectre of the advantage which would fall to com- 
munism if we did not act in some particular fashion or 
other? And has it not been raised again and again? Indeed 
has not that motivation, that motivation of fear, almost 
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invariably been turned into the principal motivation for any 
major action of policy? The fact is that it has been made to 
swamp virtually every other consideration. 

We may well ask ourselves whether or not that is the 
principal reason why the policies of the Nation are looked 
upon so often as essentially negative; why it has seemed 
for years that in the arena of world affairs the Russians act 
and this country merely reacts. We may well ask ourselves 
whether or not that is the principal reason why, after the 
expenditures of $60 billion on foreign aid and hundreds of 
billion on defense, security still eludes us; why a sense of 
living on the edge of doom has not ceased to haunt the 
Nation. 

We may even ask ourselves whether a policy derived so 
heavily from this attitude of fear is adjusted to the dimensions 
of the actual Soviet threat. If it is not, if policy has been 
geared instead to dimensions swollen by a stimulated fear, 
Mr. President, then the people of the United States have paid 
and shall continue to pay an unnecessary tribute of billions 
of dollars to this fear. We may yet pay for it with the lives 
of millions of citizens. 

The Senate does not need to be told that there is a basis 
for a valid fear of the aggressive doctrines of the Soviet 
Union. We have seen that aggressiveness expressed many 
times, beginning with the vested interest which communism 
displayed in prolonging the suffering of Western Europe 
after World War II. We have seen it most recently in the 
dangerous game of Soviet arms diplomacy in the‘ Middle 
East and in the ruthlessness of the totalitarian repression in 
Hungary. 

Certainly there is a basis for a deep concern with Soviet 
totalitarianism on the part of this country, on the part of 
free countries everywhere. There is also, however, grave 
danger in a policy which would inflate this concern beyond 
actual proportions, whether the inflation derives from an 
excessive eagerness to obtain appropriations and increased 
executive power or from simple miscalculation. The inflation 
is an invitation to a blind retreat into an irresponsible iso- 
lationism or to a blind advance into an equally irresponsible 
internationalism. 

A policy based on a fear-laden inflation of the Soviet 
threat can only lead as it has been leading to a fruitless search 
for absolute security, whether it be in a nonexistent fortress 
America or nonexistent fortress free world, and consequent 
actions of disillusionment, when it cannot be found. While 
this futile search is being pursued, we may well ignore. the 
possibilities of making this Nation relatively more secure 
than is mow the case in what is and will always be a dan- 
gerous world. 

The international problems of the United States and of 
freedom, Mr. President, did not begin with the birth of 
Communist tyranny. They will not end with its inevitable 
passing. Yet the justifications for executive actions that are 
presented to the Congress sometimes suggest that this dis- 
torted concept, oblivious to several thousand years of human 
experience, does in fact dominate foreign policy. 

If the next stage in foreign relations is to be a constructive 
one, if the leadership of this country is to be prepared to 
begin the long and painful ascent to international stability, 
then fear as a predominant base of foreign policy must yield 
to faith. I do not speak of faith in the rulers of the Russians. 
I do not speak even of an unquestioning faith in the govern- 
ments of Allied nations. The nature of Russian leadership 
leaves little margin for faith. As for allies, they are brought 
together as their interests and ideals converge; they may 
separate, if their interests and ideals should diverge. 

I speak, rather, of faith in ourselves, in the people of this 
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country. | speak of faith in the capacities of human freedom 
to meet the challenge of peace which, in this 20th century, 
is the challenge of life itself. 

It is high time, Mr. President, to express this faith in the 
policies of the Nation. It is time to put aside the excess of 
fear that can only undermine the vitality of this country’s 
freedom. It is time to recognize that if the Soviet Union is 
strong in a material sense, this Nation is and can remain 
stronger, provided it is united and properly led. It is time 
to recognize that if there are dangers to freedom in the 
ideology of communism, there are even greater dangers to 
communism in the doctrines of liberty. 

his shift in the attitude underlying policy, Mr. President, 
seems to me to be an essential prerequisite to progress toward 
a more durable peace, regardless of what the Russians may 
or may not do. If the leadership of this country reflects what 
| believe the people of this country feel we shall see this 
shift in the near future. We shall move from a holding action 
to a new stage of policy—to a policy of positive action for 
peace 

And if we are to have that kind of policy there are measures 
which can and must be taken both with respect to the 
machinery of policy and with respect to present policies 
themselves 


IMPROVEMENTS IN THE MACHINERY OF POLICY 

At home, the gains made during the past few months in 
cooperation between Democrats and Republicans, and between 
the executive and legislative branches, must be consolidated. 
The continuance of this tripartisanship is essential if the 
maximum possible weight of this country is to be brought 
to bear on the international problems that confront us. Tri- 
partisanship cannot be a casual arrangement, to be indulged in 
whenever the executive branch feels so disposed or when 
one party fears the political repercussions of a particular 
course of policy. If cooperation is casual, if it is given political 
overtones, we shall have more “slippage,” if I may borrow 
a term from the Secretary of State, such as occurred in the 
sudden request a few weeks ago to send Senators to the 
London disarmament meetings and then the sudden postpone- 
ment. 

It seems to me there is a way in which close and continuing 
cooperation between the branches and between the parties 
can be maintained in foreign policy. It depends, first of all, 
on the will on all sides to cooperate, the will to avoid seeking 
partisan advantage or either executive or legislative domina- 
tion in matters which affect the vital interests of the Nation. 
If the will is present, then I believe the following actions 
will provide adequate machinery for continuing tripartisan- 
ship 

First. Let the President appoint able men of both parties 
to high policymaking positions in the agencies of the executive 
branch concerned with foreign relations. If the sentiments of 
the people of the United States, as reflected in the party ratios 
in Congress, are any indication, surely these appointments 
will include a few more qualified Democrats than is now the 
case 

Second. Let the President and the Secretary of State, as a 
matter of regular practice, advise with the majority and 
minority leaders of both parties in the Senate and the chair- 
man and ranking minority member of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, in advance of all major decisions on foreign 
policy. When there arise matters which are likely to involve 
action by the House of Representatives, then the corres- 
ponding Members of that body should be included. 

In the end, the responsibility for decision in foreign policy 
must, of course, rest with the President. He cannot be bound 
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by the advice he receives from the legislative members, nor 
can he expect to bind the House or Senate until each has 
consented to amy particular measure in a legislative act. 
Nevertheless, regular consultation of the kind I am suggesting 
can do much to avoid partisanship and to promote mutual 
understanding between the branches in matters of foreign 
policy. It should be of advantage to the President. It should 
be of advantage to the Congress. Most of all, it should be of 
value to the people of the United States, who gain from 
an effective and united policy, and who pay dearly for the 
converse. | emphasize that the consultation must be a regular 
and continuing practice, not a sometime gesture. It must 
take place, moreover, before, not after, the decisions are 
finally made by the President. 

As for foreign aid, the improvements made possible by 
this year’s congressional inquiries and legislation must be 
carried out in spirit and in action by the executive branch. 
Unless this is done, the decay in this program will not 
finally be eliminated. Unless this is done, the dissents ex- 
presed in opposition to foreign aid, on the floor of the Senate 
this year, may well become the majority opinion in the years 
ahead. 

In the absence of significant changes in the international 
situation, there is every reason to expect a steady reduction 
in grants of foreign economic aid and an increase in the 
proportion of this program that is carried on a loan basis. 
There is every reason to expect that military aid will be 
adjusted more effectively to the actual needs of national 
defense, and less to the predilections of the civilian and 
military bureaucracy of the executive branch and counter- 
parts in other countries. 

The President and the Congress must also see to it that 
not only the foreign aid program, but also the information 
program, the Central Intelligence Agency, and all other over- 
seas activities, are brought into close coordination with foreign 
policy. There has been improvement in this connection, but 
much remains to be done. I believe we have seen ample 
evidence of how much remains to be done, in the indecision 
and the starts and stops that have characterized the conduct 
of negotiations at London, under Mr. Stassen. 

The Department of State, under the President, is the logical 
and traditional place to center coordination of foreign policy. 
Does the Department shirk its responsibility, or is it denied 
this responsibility? In the organization of that Department, 
is there something wrong, which prevents it from exercising 
the responsibility? If that is the case, it is incumbent on the 
President and the Congress to correct whatever is wrong. 
It does not help to scatter matters of foreign policy throughout 
the executive branch, to the point of irresponsibility. That 
is what we have had in recent years, and that is why policy 
has so frequently bordered on the chaotic. 

As it is now, actions of the gravest consequence to this 
country can be taken in innumerable places within the vast 
jungle of agencies of the executive branch, each with its 
extensive overseas operations. Yet, without a congressional 
investigation, it is virtually impossible to fix responsibility 
for such actions. Even with an investigation, there is no cer- 
tainty that the country will be able to obtain a satisfactory 
explanation, and to prevent repetitions. 

Finally, Mr. President, I believe a concerted effort must 
be made to reduce the size of official establishments overseas— 
both military and civilian. Not only are these establishments 
costly in a monetary sense, but in many countries they can, 
and are, building an undercurrent of resentment toward this 
country. How many more demonstrations like those of the 
past months in Formosa and Lebanon and, most recently, in 
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the Philippines, are waiting to be touched off by some ex- 
plosive incident elsewhere? 

The announced reduction of military forces in Japan is a 
step in the right direction, and others should follow promptly. 
Has there been any reduction in the installation of thousands 
of official Americans on Formosa? Or now that the heat of 
the riots there has cooled, will the executive branch operate 
on the assumption that the Congress and the people of the 
United States have also cooled in their determination to deal 
with this question? 

If the executive branch chooses the path of inertia in this 
matter of the size of overseas installations, I trust that the 
Senate will not. I hope the Armed Services Committee, under 
its able chairman, the distinguished senior Senator from 
Georgia (MR. RUSSELL), will give particular attention to 
this matter as it affects the military, and that the Committee 
on Foreign Relations will study the problem as it involves 
civilian personnel overseas. Circumstances require us to 
maintain abroad substantial numbers of military and civilian 
personnel, but let us make certain that these numbers are 
realistically adjusted to actual need. 


WESTERN EUROPE 


I should like to turn now from the mechanics of policy to 
the substance of policy, to a consideration of measures which 
will support a positive policy for peace in various critical 
areas of the world. No single area is more important in this 
connection than Western Europe. No single factor is more 
essential than the preservation of the unity of Western Europe 
and the continuance of the close ties of the United States with 
the democracies of that region. 

There is nothing new in these observations. They have 
been reiterated by successive Presidents and by successive 
Secretaries of State. They have been reaffirmed in repeated 
actions of the Congress. What is less evident, what requires 
repeated statement, is that the military arrangements of 
Western European Union and the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization are no longer sufficient to maintain these ties. 
Whether it be a lessening of the fear of Soviet attack, whether 
it be the example set by this country, whether it be a growing 
sense of futility, in the light of advances in weapons tech- 
nology, or whether it be simple economic necessity, the 
mood and the actuality of disarmament now prevail in 
Western Europe. This mood and this actuality have made 
academic a good deal of the discussion of disarmament. We 
already have the beginnings of one-sided disarmament, in 
advance of any agreement on the matter. There is no point 
in pretending this is not the case. There is much to be said 
for facing this reality. There is much to be said for seeking 
to reinforce by other means the essential intimacy of western 
civilization. In the long run, this intimacy may prove of 
even greater importance than a head-count of the men under 
arms in NATO. 

Fortunately, the Europeans are moving to strengthen their 
own unity, both in the field of nuclear energy and in the 
field of intra-European trade. The fate of Euratom and the 
European common market, now under consideration in the 
Parliaments of the European democracies, will have a great 
bearing on the progress and the peace of Western Europe 
and the world. While this country is not directly involved 
in these undertakings, our official attitudes with respect to 
them will have a highly significant bearing on their outcome. 

If the western Europeans do, in fact, pool their resources, in 
a common effort to develop and exploit nuclear energy, 
that will have profound repercussions for the United States. 
I need hardly remind the Senate that the initial development 
of the atomic bomb in this country during World War II 
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drew heavily on the genius of scientists born in Europe. 
Without this contribution, the race for this decisive weapon 
might have ended in another fashion. With the echoes of 
Soviet and British tests of hydrogen bombs still reverberating, 
and with developments in nuclear energy moving forward 
rapidly in France, Sweden, and elsewhere, I need hardly 
remind the Senate that nc country has a monopoly on the 
scientific talent in this field. 

A pooled effort by Western European scientists and tech- 
nicians under Euratom may well produce enormous new 
developments in nuclear energy. That could be a godsend 
to the power-hungry countries of Europe and the world. It 
could make a great contribution to all mankind. It could be 
of great advantage to this country, provided we have estab- 
lished a sound pattern of cooperation with Euratom, provided 
we have not excluded ourselves from this great potential 
source of progress by inertia and by the limited vision of 
our leadership in these matters. 

If the inertia is present and vision is absent, the vaults of 
the Atomic Energy Commission are likely to bulge with 
secrets that are no longer secret, with facts that are guarded 
only from the people of the United States. Meanwhile, the 
scientific leadership of this country in nuclear energy may 
well vanish in the rapid flow of progress elsewhere. Little 
may remain to us except the smug assurances and the mys- 
terious mumbo-jumbo that have masqueraded as leadership 
in this vital field. 

As in the case of the development of unjty in the nuclear 
field, the emergence of a common market in Western Europe 
will also have great significance for the economy of the United 
States. As the Senate knows, this country’s largest volume 
of imports and exports is exchanged with the Western 
European countries. Total trade is already approaching $10 
billion a year. This trade is a not insignificant factor in the 
stability of our own economy, and it is a matter of vital 
necessity to many of the less powerful economies of Western 
Europe. 

The United States stands to gain immeasurably in trade 
from the higher productivity and the higher levels of con- 
sumption that are likely to result from the development of 
a common market in Western Europe. On the other hand, 
our trade can be seriously damaged by that development unless 
we establish mutually advantageous relationships with the 
emerging common market. 

It seems to me, Mr. President, that the time has come for 
the Congress, as well as the executive branch, to pay very 
close attention to these major trends toward integration in 
Western Europe. They are, I believe, eminently desirable 
developments from the point of view of this country. They 
have not only economic validity for Western Europe, but 
great political implications as well. Like the European coal 
and steel community before them, they are safeguards against 
the narrow nationalistic rivalries in that region, which have 
twice in our lifetime set fire to the world. 

The interests of this country, it seems to me, require that 
we stay abreast of these developments pointing toward unity 
in Western Europe, that we encourage them, that we seek 
mutually advantageous relationships with the institutions that 
are emerging through them. To that end, Mr. President, | 
suggest that the time may be ripe for a formal conference 
with the member nations of Euratom and the European 
Common Market. In fact, the time may be ripe for conferences 
in these two fields among all the NATO members. 


EASTERN EUROPE 


In Eastern Europe, Mr. President, we have opened a con- 
tact during the past few months which may prove of great 
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long-range significance in the creation of conditions of 
stability throughout the entire Continent. I refer to the loan 
agreement with Poland, to what may prove to be the 
beginnings of an affirmative policy with regard to all of 
Eastern Europe. 

In substance, as the Senate knows, this agreement provides 
a line of credit of $95 million, to be used by the Poles largely 
for the purchase of wheat and cotton and coal-mining 
machinery in this country. To make this loan was not an easy 
decision for the President or the Secretary of State. The loan 
is going to a country which has a government headed by 
Communists. It is going to a country in which Soviet military 
forces are present in large numbers. It is going to a country 
whose foreign policies are alined with those of the Soviet 
Union 

In these circumstances there are obvious risks in the course 
that has been set. The commodities to be exported under 
the loan could be diverted to Soviet consumption despite 
safeguards against such a diversion, and thus serve no useful 
end of the Polish people. They may help to make the Polish 
Communist regime more tolerable to the Poles. The loan 
may be defaulted, and, in that case, we shall have given away, 
in effect, nearly a hundred million dollars of products. 

What is there to balance these real, these obvious risks? 
There is the fact that we are trading commodities which for 
the most part are in surplus in this country and for which we 
have every right to expect payment. There is the fact that 
the present Government of Poland has asserted a greater 
degree of independence of the Soviet Union in internal 
affairs than has any of its predecessors. That Government is 
in office by virtue of an election which most observers agree 
was the freest Poland has had since World War II. It is a 
Government that has made peace with religion. It is a 
Government that has permitted some exercise of freedom 
of press and assembly. 

Had the President and the Secretary of State not dealt with 
this Government, is there not every likelihood that Poland 
would have gone the way of Hungary? Is there not every 
likelihood that the massacre of thousands of patriots would 
have been repeated? Is there not every likelihood that the 
refugees would have streamed out of Poland, seeking a haven 
in this country, or wherever else a sanctuary might be offered? 
And was there not every likelihood that in the end Poland 
would have found itself, as Hungary is now, under tighter 
Russian and Communist control, under a heavier boot of 
repression? 

Some years ago, there was a great deal of loose talk about 
liberation of Eastern Europe. In the past year, we have seen 
the actual forces of liberation at work in two countries, in 
Hungary and in Poland. In the one they have worked violently. 
In the other, violence has been minimal. 

With respect to the first, Hungary, we have provided 
countless words of condolence for the martyrs of the up- 
risings. We have had U. N. resolutions of condemnation, 
sponsored by the United States and others, leveled at the 
Communist oppressors of the people. We have had a U. N. 
report condemning Soviet intervention. This body also 
adopted a resolution on the subject by unanimous vote. The 
President admitted thousands of refugees who fled from the 
terror of Budapest. The United States has spent tens of 
millions of dollars to care for these refugees and to move 
them to safe havens. All of these measures express deep 
sympathy on the part of the people of the United States and 
other free nations for the Hungarians who have been vic- 
timized by tyranny. 

Have these measures, however, produced the liberation 
of Hungary? Or is the lid of oppression now sealed more 
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tightly than ever? Is Hungary an example of the kind of 
liberation that those who used this term so glibly desire in 
Poland? In Rumania? In Czechoslovakia? In Bulgaria? In 
Albania? 

Or is there not something to be said for the course the 
President and the Secretary of State have now taken with 
respect to Poland? Is there not something to be said for a 
course which anticipates a gradual change in the political 
structure of Eastern Europe, through the working of internal 
forces, through the influence of peaceful trade and other 
contacts with free nations? 

It seems to me that those in this country who object to 
the administration’s course in Poland must either recognize 
that they are indulging merely in vocal or other forms of 
protest, while they let matters rest as they are in Eastern 
Europe, or they must be prepared, in the last analysis, to shed 
the blood of Americans to change them. 

I believe, as I have said on other occasions, it is a serious 
error to regard the region of Eastern Europe as a single 
entity, to be treated in foreign policy by identical measures. 
Each of these countries, now dominated by communism, has 
a set of unique national problems and unique national 
traditions. Each country will grope for freedom in its own 
particular way, as we have seen in Yugoslavia, in Hungary 
and, as I believe, we are now seeing in Poland. 

We do not serve the cause of freedom or the interests of 
this country when we blockade these Eastern European 
countries as a closed Communist corporation and merely 
seethe in the juice of our own moral indignation. In so doing 
we close only our own eyes and indulge ourselves in the 
luxury of self-righteousness. 

It seems to me, Mr. President, that we have much to gain 
and so, too, have the peoples of Eastern Europe if we extend 
our commercial, our diplomatic and other contacts with each 
country of that region as the occasion presents itself, rather 
than by attempting to deal with these peoples as a mass, in 
the abstract, and from afar. Let me make clear that I am 
not suggesting a hard-hitting, short-cut, sure-fire policy for 
ending communism and building democracy overnight in 
Eastern Europe through an expansion in the operations of the 
aid program, or the information program, or the CIA or all 
three combined. 

The countries of Eastern Europe, in varying degree, have 
been searching for secure national freedom and for popularly 
responsible government not only since the Communists have 
arrived but for decades and even centuries. They are not 
going to find these goals overnight, regardless of what we 
do or fail to do. What I am suggesting, therefore, is an 
approach of the open mind and critical and discriminating 
judgment. It seems to me that as a first step, the Secretary 
of State in his travels abroad might see fit to visit those 
countries of Eastern Europe where he feels it may be useful 
to go and to bring back a report to the people of the United 
States on what is actually going on in them. 

I make the suggestion not out of mere curiosity but because 
the situation in Eastern Europe, particularly as it involves 
Poland and Czechoslovakia, is highly relevant to the overriding 
problem of the stability of all Europe. The Senate will recall 
that World War II was precipitated primarily by the forced 
collapse of the independence of these two nations. It is 
difficult to visualize how peace in Europe can now be built 
unless both countries regain a secure and independent national 
existence. I cannot see how they shall obtain such an existence 
without a substantial commercial, diplomatic and cultural 
contact with the nations to the West, including the United 
States. In its absence, they will inevitably remain closely tied 
to the Soviet Union. They will inevitably retain vested interest 
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in the Soviet policy of perpetuating the division of Germany. 
In that sense, especially, they will remain a continuing source 
of instability in Europe. 

Frankly, I do not know, Mr. President, whether substantial 
contact with Eastern Europe is possible. A few years back, 
those nations themselves made such contact impossible, 
largely by their arrogant and irresponsible behavior toward 
citizens of the United States. There have been changes in 
this respect in Yugoslavia. There are now signs of other 
changes, particularly in Poland and, perhaps, there will be 
others elsewhere in the near future. I believe the Secretary 
of State could perform a highly useful service by a firsthand 
exploration of the significance of these changes. 


THE FAR EAST 


Turning to the other side of the globe, Mr. President, I 
should like to refer to a speech on China policy which the 
Secretary of State made in San Francisco on June 28.* This 
was the fullest official treatment of the question that we have 
had in many months. It contained nothing new. It contained 
little with which this body would disagree, in the light of 
the various resolutions which have been adopted on Com- 
munist China in recent years. 

The Senate has expressed itself many times in opposition 
to admitting Communist China to the United Nations; the 
Secretary reaffirmed the opposition in his speech. The Senate 
has expressed itself in opposition to the recognition of Peiping; 
the Secretary reaffirmed this opposition. I supported these 
Senate resolutions. I believe they were and are sound resolu- 
tions. 

It is not so much, therefore, with the content of the 
Secretary's speech that I find myself in disagreement. One 
could take issue, perhaps, with some of his reasoning and 
his assumptions of certain functions of moral judgment which 
more properly belong to the clergy and to history. In general, 
however, it is not what is included but what is omitted that 
is disturbing. After all, what has been the principal issue 
related to China policy during the current session? Has it 
been the question of the admission of Communist China to 
the U. N. or the recognition of Peiping? These questions 
have not been seriously at issue so far as 1 am aware. Yet the 
Secretary's remarks in San Francisco were largely a justifica- 
tion of the position he has taken on these questions. 

Where in his speech does the Secretary mention the ban 
which has been imposed on the press of the Nation with 
regard to gathering the news in China? In a major statement 
of policy, the first on the subject in many months, the Sec- 
retary chose to omit reference to the one question that has 
been seriously at issue, to the one question that has 
raised serious doubts about China policy. His speech failed 
even to include mention of this very significant question. 
It did not make clear why the administration has found it 
necessary to deny to the people of the United States a prin- 
cipal source of impartial information on one of the most 
complex and dangerous situations that this country has 
ever faced—the source which could be provided by the public 
press of this Nation. 

Previously we had been told that the ban on travel of 
newsmen to the China mainland, in effect, was an essential 
element of high policy respecting the Far East. Rarely in my 
years in Congress, however, have I heard weaker arguments 
presented by officials to support a view than those on this 
point which came from the executive branch. 

We have been told by the administration, moreover, that 
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if the people are not satisfied with the information which the 
executive branch chooses to release on the China situation, 
they can turn in effect to foreign newspapers who have 
representatives in China, or that our press can hire corres- 
pondents from foreign countries to go to China. We have 
also been told, not by the courts but by the administration, 
that a free press, in effect, means freedom to publish the 
news but not to gather and verify it, that the right to gather 
and verify news, at least as far as international matters are 
concerned, is controllable by the executive branch. 

Is it any wonder that the Secretary of State did not include 
a statement on this significant question in his remarks on 
China policy on June 28? Has there ever been a more in- 
vidious invitation to irresponsible and arbitrary government 
than the concept of the press in relation to foreign policy 
which the executive branch has advanced in this matter? A 
free press in foreign policy, Mr. President, no less than in 
other matters, is not a right to be granted or denied by any 
administration. It is an absolute necessity for free govern- 
ment in this country. The press in foreign policy, as in other 
matters, is not a tool of Government policy. It is an inde- 
pendent and essential check on that policy. 

As one who has had occasion to find many times a greater 
accuracy in the Nation's press than in the press releases of the 
executive branch—under both Democratic and Republican 
administrations—as one who prefers the reports of the press 
and newsmen of this Nation to those of the press and news- 
men of foreign nations, I am compelled to take issue with 
the administration on this question. 

It is difficult enough for American correspondents to 
obtain information abroad in the best of circumstances. The 
restrictions under which they work in many countries are 
too well known to require repetition. It is bad enough when 
the Nation's press is hemmed in and prevented from the full 
exercise of its functions by the arbitrary acts of other govern- 
ments. It is intolerable when its freedom is limited by the 
arbitrary action of the executive branch of our own Govern- 
ment. 

Legitimate representatives of the press of this Nation must 
be free to go anywhere that they are able to go to bring 
back information which may be of value in informing the 
people of the United States. The press and the public, not the 
Congress, and certainly not the executive branch, must be 
the judge of where their representatives are to go and what 


' news is of value. 


If for reasons of high policy or other circumstances the 
executive branch cannot extend the sanction and protection 
of the passport, then it ought not to do so. If legitimate mem- 
bers of the press, however, are prepared to assume the very 


‘real risks of travel without the passport in order to gather the 


news, they are performing a courageous service on behalf of 


" the people of the United States. It is indefensible for anyone 


in this Government to seek to punish them for their courage. 
There are reports of new stirrings, both ideological and 
popular, within Communist China. These reports come to us 
thirdhand, fourthhand, and fifthhand. They may have great 
significance or they may have little significance for the policies 
we are pursuing. Does the Senate have any idea of the accu- 
racy of these reports or their implications? Does the executive 
branch? Yet the desire of the press of the Nation to begin to 
get some firsthand facts on which independent evaluation of 
these reports, on which independent thought might be based, 
is treated by the executive branch as something akin to a high 
crime. I am aware, Mr. President, that the Secretary of State 
has stated in press conferences that the question of permitting 
newsmen to go to China is under consideration. Is it a ques- 
tion, however, which needs to be placed under consideration— 
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under this Government term which is so often synonymous 
with indecision and delay? 

That, Mr. President, was one omission in the Secretary of 
State's speech in San Francisco. There was still another. No- 
where is there a discussion of the shift in British trade policy 
with respect to Communist China. Yet that has been one of 
the most significant developments in the Far Eastern situation 
in many months. 

The United Kingdom has now lifted the ban on all exports 
of goods to China except actual implements of war. How long 
will it be before other nations of Western Europe and Japan 
take the same path? What significance does this change have 
in the general situation in the Far East? What significance 
does it have for the long-range interests of the United States 
in that part of the world? 

The Senate does not have the answers to these questions. 
| doubt very much that the executive branch has the answers. 

Mr. President, present policy with respect to China may or 

may not be adequate for safeguarding the interests of this 
country. We do not know. We do not know because that 
policy is gripped in a straitjacket of Government-enforced 
ignorance. For the first time in my recollection, public divorce- 
ment from independent access to the facts has been glorified 
by an administration of this Government as an essential ele- 
ment of foreign policy and of international morality. I am 
hopeful that out of this divorcement will come a reconcilia- 
tion. | have every confidence that Secretary Dulles will do 
what has not been done to date, and that is bring the China 
press coverage incident to a conclusion in the near future. 
I note by this morning's newspapers that the Department 
of State has just invited representatives of the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors to discuss this issue. This is a 
welcome step, and the Secretary of State is to be commended 
for taking it. | hope the Department will now move rapidly 
from the discussion stage, and bring this issue to a satisfactory 
conclusion. 



















































THE MIDDLE EAST 

I turn next, Mr. President, to policies respecting the Middle 
East. Palliatives of various kinds have been applied in that 
region in recent months. They have helped to restore a 
measure of calm. The political fevers in the Middle East appar- 
ently have cooled or, in any event, are under better control. 
Before they begin to rise again, however, I believe it is essen- 
tial that action be taken to get at the causes of the fever. 

The basic problems of the Middle East, Mr. President, are 
little changed from what they long have been. Morever, if 
the policy of this country continues to follow the grooves of 
ancient habit, it is likely to have little effect on these prob- 
lems. We shall continue to underwrite the major part of the 
cost of sustaining the Arab refugees, as we have been doing 
for years at a cost of tens of millions of dollars a year in public 
funds. We shall continue to give some economic aid here, 
some military aid there, and be accused on all sides of miser- 
liness or favoritism. We shall continue to rain outraged moral 
castigation on the heads of the Russians for doing what has 
been done by aggressive nations in that region for centuries— 
fishing in troubled waters, as though this were the first time 
that it had happened. We shall continue to shower favors 
indiscriminately on the governments of the Middle East so 
long as they are vocally anti-Communist. We shall continue 
to give little consideration to whether or not these govern- 
ments serve well and responsibly so that they might have 
some claim on the loyalties of their peoples as against the 
appeal of totalitarian communism. We shall continue to abhor 
the use of force while we minimize the factors which may 
have provoked its use. 

I do not wish to underestimate the complexity of the prob- 
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lems of the Middle East. 1 do not wish to overestimate the 
capacity of this Government to resolve them. What is disturb- 
ing, however, is that these problems still contain the seeds 
of world conflict despite the surface calm in that region. What 
is disturbing is that we have spent untold sums of public 
funds, and are likely to spesd hundreds of millions of dollars 
more, without perceptibly affecting these seeds of conflict. 
What is disturbing is that the executive branch does not 
appear to be particularly concerned by that prospect. 

It seems to me, Mr: President, that if the people of this 
country are to be expected to support these expenditures in 
the Middle East for much longer, there had better be some 
evidence that the expenditures are not merely sustaining an 
indefinite holding action. There had better be some evi- 
dence that they are producing positive progress toward peace 
in the Middle East. The time has come, it seems to me, to 
establish a very close link between the destination of aid 
funds and the willingness of the recipients to contribute to 
a permanent solution of the problem of the Arab refugees 
and the right of peaceful transit of Suez and international 
waters in that region. The time has come to apportion these 
funds more than is now the case in terms of the degree of 
responsiveness of the various Middle Eastern governments to 
their people and their concern for the rights and welfare of 
their people. The time has come to apportion these funds 
more in terms of the degree to which the nations of the region 
show a readiness to work for peace in the region rather than 
in terms of appeasement of the belligerent or in terms of 
their articulateness in proclaiming their anticommunism. 

The time has come, perhaps, to seek international control 
over the arms traffic in that region, a traffic which is diverting 
the resources of the Middle East from the desperate needs of 
their peoples. The more arms are supplied to that region, the 
more instability is induced and the more expenditures 
by the United States are required to maintain even a sem- 
blance of order. That is the formula the Soviet Union used 
to produce the crisis at Suez a few months ago. It is a formula 
that may now be making new crises in that region. I should 
very much like to see this country take the initiative in an 
attempt to alter it. 


THE AFRO-ASIAN NATIONS 

I allude next, Mr. President, to the so-called less developed 
areas of the world, to the countries of Asia and Africa. Our 
policies, with respect to them, in broad outline, are in my 
opinion the kind of policies which are mutually advantageous 
and helpful. These policies support the concept of national 
freedom; they support the concept of economic growth; they 
support the concept of collective defense against totalitarian 
aggression. 

The recent visit of the distinguished Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations (MR. GREEN) and a subsequent 
journey by the Vice President to Africa did much to clarify 
the position of the United States with regard to that con- 
tinent. Similar visits by members, such as that of the distin- 
guished Senator from Minnesota (MR. HUMPHREY) to the 
Middle East and by others to the Far East, have provided 
additional support for the position of this country. 

Despite the effort of these Members, despite the excellence 
of the principles on which our policy is based, there is no 
denying the fact that our relations with the less-developed 
areas, in practice, have not been as satisfactory as they might 
be. There has been disappointment and criticism on our side. 
There has been suspicion and criticism on theirs. 

Some friction is unavoidable in the relations between all 
nations. Ir seems to me, however, that the administration of 
our policies abroad has contributed unnecessarily to this fric- 
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tion. There have been inept statements by various spokesmen 
of the administration. In an anxiety to convince the Afro- 
Asian nations of the good intentions of the United States, 
moreover, the executive branch, I believe, has sometimes gone 
too far. It has overloaded them with public felations. It has 
overloaded them, in some cases, with aid, military and 
economic. It has overloaded them with officials, military and 
civilian. 

The rioting on Formosa, the anti-American demonstration 
in the Philippines and elsewhere are warnings that should 
not go unheeded. They are warnings that the amount of official 
activity undertaken by this country is not a measure of sound 
relations. 

These warnings have been raised many times in the past 
by Members of this body, who have traveled abroad. Yet, they 
have gone unheeded in the excutive branch. 

If there are to be sound relations with the Afro-Asian 
nations they are not going to be purchased relations. They 
are not going to be relations induced by the legerdemain of 
public relations. They are not going to be relations built on 
military assistance which raises the levels of armed forces far 
beyond the capacity of the peoples of other countries to 
support. They are not going to be relations built on verbal 
professions of friendship. They are not going to be relations 
built by substituting our efforts for the efforts of others, our 
initiative for an initiative which must come from elsewhere. 

What is needed above all, Mr. President, is an administra- 
tion of policies affecting the less-developed which makes clear 
that we regard these nations as co-equal, in fact as well as in 
words. We need, in practice, an information program that 
seeks to inform, not to saturate. We need a point 4 program 
which encourages people-to-people technical exchange on a 
mutual basis. We need strong exchange-of-persons programs, 
two-way exchanges. We need an economic aid program on a 
repayable basis that promotes economic independence and 
responsibility, a program that promotes self-growth, not con- 
tinuing dependency on this country. We need a military aid 
program which is rationally adjusted to the total strategy of 
defense against aggression, not a program which might make 
it convenient for irresponsible governments, in the name of 
anti-communism, to evade their responsibilities to their peo- 
ples by the aid-reinforced strength of their armies and police. 
We need official United States representation in these coun- 
tries kept to a reasonable size. We need representatives who 
reflect in their conduct the sincerity and the democracy of 
this country, not the pretenses of a dying colonialism. Con- 
gress has done a great deal of what can be done to provide 
a legislative basis for sound, friendly and mutually advan- 
tageous ties with the less-developed countries. It is up to the 
executive branch to administer this legislation in a fashion 
which does in fact produce such ties. 


LATIN AMERICA 


Respecting our relations with the other republics of the 
Americas, a positive approach to peace requires, not so much 
a revision of policy as it does a more dynamic expression of 
policy. Whether it be called “good neighbor” or “good part- 
ner,” the policy of the United States ought constantly to be 
kept abreast of the changing situation in the countries of 
Latin America. It ought constantly to seek out ways, new 
ways, for advancing the common interests of the hemisphere, 
our interests, and the interests of the “good neighbors” 
cr “good partners.” 

Mr. President, the situation is changing in other parts of 
the Americas and it is changing rapidly. The economic growth 
of many Latin American countries in the past decade has been 
phenomenal. With it has come a growing national conscious- 
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ness. With it has come an increasing impatience with self- 
seeking, ruthless dictatorship. With it has come a spreading 
determination to obtain responsible governments capable and 
willing to serve the needs of all. Our policy needs to be tuned 
to these developments more acutely than is now the case. It 
needs to be tuned to the rising voice of the people of Latin 
America and to treat, with appropriate scepticism, those who 
seek to drown out that voice. 

In a situation of change such as now exists in Latin Amer- 
ica, the opportunities are present to develop closer ties in 
commerce and in culture, among all the nations of this hemi- 
sphere. Opportunities exist to do many things in common 
with the Latin American countries, which will enrich the 
lives of the peoples of all the American Republics. Even the 
basic machinery exists to capitalize on these opportunities, in 
the organization of the American States. 

What is lacking, it seems to me, is a realistic appraisal of 
the opportunities and the initiative to seize them. Sugges- 
tions have been advanced in the Senate and elsewhere point- 
ing out avenues of cooperation which, at the least, are worthy 
of the fullest exploration. I should like to revive at this time 
two such proposals which I made last year. One called for an 
exploration of the possibility of establishing a University 
of the Americas, perhaps in the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico. The virtues of that island, as a kind of showcase of 
enlightened democratic progress, have recently been discovered 
by some of the spokesmen for the administration. They have 
found that Puerto Rico has made extraordinary advances in 
the past two decades, that it is a natural point of fusion for 
all the cultures of the Americas. I, personally, should like to 
see a study made to determine whether it or some other 
centrally located place, might house a great University which 
would foster the interchange of the wisdom and experience 
of all the nations of this hemisphere. 

I also suggested last year that the time may be coming to 
shift a greater part of the responsibility for the point 4 
technical assistance program in this hemisphere from a bilat- 
eral basis to a common endeavor of the organization of Amer- 
can States. If this change were made the burden of the costs 
of the program might well be spread more equitably and 
the material returns from it to all the American Republics 
might be greatly increased. The intangible gains in goodwill 
and in the unity of the Americas, moreover, might be even 
more valuable. I do not know whether such a change is 
feasible. I do know, however, that nothing would be lost in 
exploring the possibility, exploring it seriously with the other 
American Republics. 

Similarly, there are other ideas which have been advanced 
in recent years that merit the fullest consideration. Among 
these have been proposals for a regional development bank 
and, more recently, for regional trade arrangements. 

It may be, Mr. President, that in the field of Latin Amer- 
ican relations, as in others, the Senate, through its Members 
and committees, must seek to supply the initiative which the 
executive branch lacks. In at least one instance that has already 
been the case. Amendments introduced by the distinguished 
Senator from Florida (MR. SMATHERS) have done much to 
insure more adequate consideration of Latin America in the 
operations of the foreign-aid program. 


THE SOVIET UNION 
Before concluding, Mr. President, I refer to our relations 
with the Soviet Union. It goes without saying that this ques- 
tion transcends all other issues of foreign policy. 
What is the state of these relations, Mr. President? They 
are relations characterized in official circles by fear, suspicion, 
hatred, bitterness, and pettiness, not on the Russian side alone, 
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not on this side alone, but on both sides. They are relations 
held together by the slenderest thread of contact, by a mini- 
mum of civility. 

Yet on that contact, on that civility hangs the peace of 
the world. On that contact, on that civility rests the fate of 
mankind. More than once, the thread has been stretched to 
the breaking point. Each time the crisis has abated. Each time 
the thread has held. It has held, I believe, because to con- 
template a final rupture of the thread is to contemplate neither 
the annihilation of totalitarian communism alone, nor of free 
democracy alone, but the end of human civilization as we 
have known it. Even the most ruthless of authoritarians shrink 
from that prospect. 

Ir may not always be so, Mr. President. A miscalculation, 
an act of madness, can sever the thread. There is no assurance 
that this so-called peace of mutual terror will last forever. The 
fact is that this so-called peace is not peace at all. It is a 
desperate clinging by fingertips to survival. It is a tortured 
dance of diplomacy on the edge of the abyss. It is a trembling 
light of hope in an encircling darkness of unspeakable disaster. 

Can we fix a firmer grip on survival? Can we find a more 
secure path on which to walk? Can we strengthen the light? 
Can we, in short, build a more stable and secure peace than 
the peace of mutual terror? 

Earlier in these remarks, Mr. President, I expressed the 
view that there never has been and probably never will be 
an absolute security for this Nation or any nation. There are, 
however, degrees of insecurity. The individual pursuit of 
absolute security by this Nation, no less than the Soviet Union, 
has led both nations close to the maximum permissible degree 
of insecurity, short of the total insecurity of nuclear war. 

The level of insecurity has risen, despite the expenditures 
of hundreds of billions of dollars by both sides to maintain 
swollen armed forces. It has risen, despite phenomenal ad- 
vances in the scientific technology of war and defense, even 
to the point of the almost-pure bomb—the 96 percent pure 
bomb—the bomb that kills without the prolonged agony of 
radioactive poisoning. The insecurity has risen despite 10 
years of diplomatic jockeying for bases, for allies, and propa- 
gandistic advantage. 

What have we to show for this enormous output of human 
energy? What have the Rusisans to show for it? Is the world 
better off? Are the Russians? Are we? At best, Mr. President, 
the most we can say is that we have perhaps managed to keep 
the Russians a little more insecure than we are ourselves. 

I do not suggest, Mr. President, that we could have done 
anything much differently than we have during the past 10 
years. The universal forces which set in motion fears among 
whole peoples are still beyond human grasp. Once they are 
in motion, there is no turning them aside until they have 
run their course. Governments must deal with the day-to-day 
eruptions which these fears pence If military strength 
elsewhere threatens the safety of this Nation, what else is there 
to do but to develop counter-strength? If aggressive diplomacy 
and propaganda mark us as the target for eventual annihilation 
or the source of all evil, do we have any choice but to respond 
in kind? 

No, Mr. President, I cannot suggest that we go back and 
relive the past decade of Soviet-American relations in another 
way even if that were possible. What I do suggest is that 
we look carefully at where we are now. I suggest that we ask 
ourselves whether there is another road, not to the goal of 
absolute security, but to the goal of relatively greater security 
for this Nation and other nations than is now enjoyed by any 
nation. Is there, in short, a road to a more stable peace? 
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I do not know, Mr. President, whether or not such a road 
exists. As I noted earlier in my remarks, it is not for us alone 
to find it. The attitudes which underlie Soviet policy are obvi- 
ously a key factor. In this connection, the recent political up- 
heavals in Russia and the eastern European countries may 
facilitate or impede the search. 

Regardless of the effect of these changes, however, I believe 
the road to peace will not be found at this time, in another 
broad Summit Conference—and I differentiate between a 
conference having to do with one particular subject and a 
broad Summit Conference—which obscures the hard realities 
of peacemaking under the glittering generalities of peace. 

It will not be found in a fruitless search for an all-embrac- 
ing disarmament agreement which will guarantee in one stroke 
the absolute security of this Nation and all nations—a search 
which seeks to take the last step first. 

It will not be found in propaganda campaigns of mutual 
hate or even mutual love between ourselves and the Russians. 

It will not be found in policies and attitudes, whether Rus- 
sian or our own, which put a premium on ignorance of the 
facts about each country among the people of the other. 

It will not be found in a competition for the placing of 
petty restrictions on the officials of each country who must 
reside in the other to carry on the legitimate business of their 
governments, and I stress the word “legitimate.” 

It will not be found, this road to peace, if either side 
assumes that any concession to the other is in itself a sign of 
weakness or that any refusal to grant a concession is in itself, 
an indication of strength—and the more adamant or bel- 
ligerent the refusal, the greater the strength. 

It will not be found, finally, unless the policies of this 
country and the Soviet Union recognize that the road to peace 
is infinitely to be preferred to the continuing emergency and 
the ultimate calamity of nuclear war. 

If it is not to be found in these ways, Mr. President, where 
then are we to look for the road to a more durable peace? 
Once again, Mr. President, I must emphasize that peace does 
not depend on the actions of this Nation alone. The most 
we can do is to pursue policies which will lead to peace if, 
in fact, cifcumstances are ripe for it and others are prepared 
for it. I reiterate that the key factor from the point of view 
of our own foreign policy is a greater reflection in that policy 
of the positive faith of the people of the United States. 

Only the President, with such assistance as the Congress 
may be able to give him, is in a position to make that faith 
felt in official action. It is to the President the people must 
turn for an assertion of that faith in the Nation's foreign 
policy. 

If the President provides the essential leadership then the 
first steps toward a more durable peace have already been 
outlined by the distinguished majority leader (MR. JOHNSON 
of Texas) in his address in New York* several weeks ago. 
If the President provides the essential leadership he will see 
to it that these proposals are not lost in the labyrinths of the 
executive bureaucracy. These were not complex and improb- 
able proposals which the able majority leader advanced. They 
were simple, reasonable proposals of a nature that expressed 
the faith and the confidence of the people of the Nation. They 
cut through the endless prattle about peace and showed the 
way to action for peace. 

The proposals called for an interchange of contact by radio, 
TV, and other media between the people of the United States 
and Russia. They called for a small bite at the problem of 
control of arms, a cautious but very real bite, rather than a 
mouthful of platitudes about the blessings of the elusive goal 
of disarmament. 

They were, in short, proposals which were designed to make 
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clear that the United States did not fear to lift the lron Cur- 
tain, if the Russians were prepared to raise it. They were 
proposals designed to make clear that the United States under- 
stood the fears of the world concerning nuclear weapons and 
was prepared for international action which would reflect that 
understanding. 

These were eminently sound proposals, Mr. President, and 
to them, I would add one more at this time. 

It seems to me high time for an end to the petty restric- 
tions which the Soviet Union has placed on the reasonable 
freedom of movement of our official representatives in that 
country and the reciprocal restrictions which we have placed 
on theirs in this country. 

If mature officials of both countries insist upon behaving 
like schoolboys in this limited matter, how are they to be 
expected to deal with the complex problems of war and peace? 
I would like to see this Government confident enough and 
big enough to take the lead in trying to restore, on a reciprocal 
basis, the treatment of official representatives in both countries 
to a decent level of civility. 


CONCLUDING COMMENTS 


Mr. President, I have made these lengthy remarks today 
because within a few weeks, Congress will probably stand in 
adjournment until the new year. The months ahead, when 
we are away from the Capitol, will be decisive months. They 
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may witness new crises which will again stretch the thin thread 
of peace. Or the coming months may mark the beginnings of 
a new stage of foreign policy. It may be a stage in which the 
words of peace which echo from all nations are translated 
into actions of peace by all nations. It may be a stage in 
which the President embarks, not on a crusade for peace, but 
on a rational search for ways of reflecting more accurately 
the attitudes of the people of the United States in the policy 
of the United States, a search for ways of reflecting less the 
fears and uncertainties with which we live, and more the 
faith and the confidence which underlie the freedom and the 
greatness of this country. 

If the President does pursue that kind of policy, consistently 
and firmly, he shall nor lack for support in this body. He shall 
not lack for support among the people of the United States. 
He shall, in fact, mobilize that support and the support of 
many nations to meet the great challenge of the remaining 
years of this century. That challenge, Mr. President, is to 
turn mankind from the dangerous flirtation with human 
extinction which now goes on, to the work of constructing 
the free institutions and the durable relations which will make 
possible a decent life, a decent fulfillment for the people of 
this Nation and of all nations. 

That is the challenge which confronts us, Mr. President. 
It is a challenge of faith and of action. We can meet that chal- 
lenge. We must not, at our peril, fail to meet it. 


All Must Defend Free Enterprise 


AS BASIC AS OUR OTHER FREEDOMS 


By LESTON P. FANEUF, President of the Bell Aircraft Corporation 


Delivered to delegates to the Tenth Annual Conference of Institutes and Community Colleges of the State University of 
New York, State University Agricultural and Technical Institute, Alfred, New York, June 25, 1957 


ject of education because you're here for a three or 

four day conference and I assume you're hearing a lot 
about education from each other and from a lot of people 
who know a lot more about education than I do. 

But I do have a particular conviction that I like to talk 
to groups of businessmen about, and I like to talk to groups 
of educators and particularly groups of teachers about. 

I'm quite concerned that in this country I can still see 
a lot of the vestiges of a sense of conflict between business 
and education or between education and business, whichever 
way you want to put it. 

I'm grateful in many respects that I feel I've had a unique 
Opportunity to see both sides of it. 

When I was somewhat younger I had a very fine business 
sense. I launched Trend magazine the very day President 
Roosevelt closed the banks for the bank holiday. 

And Larry Bell used to tell me that this matter of business 
is mostly a matter of timing. And I used to say “Yes, Larry, 
I know exactly what you mean”, although I never told him 
what I meant. 

But when I was teaching and was somewhat younger, and 
my assOciates in those two schools (Nichols and DeVeaux 
schools) were mostly of a rather young age, there seemed 
to be among us, an iniolerance of businessmen. We had the 
rather smug academic attitude, that those businessmen are 
so darned busy chasing money that they never had a chance 
to get themselves really educated and they don’t have the 


if NOT GOING to talk to you very much on the sub- 


fine intellectual and cultural perception that we teachers have. 

I was a part of that, shall I say, academic intolerance at 
the time and I've learned that I was just about 180 degrees 
off base. In the past 13 years that I have been associated in 
I suppose what we would call industry or business, I find 
somewhat the same attitude in reverse. A great many of my 
business associates talk rather glibly and indignantly about 
some of these parlor pink professors who never met a payroll, 
so what the devil do they know about the hard realities of 
life. They lead a somewhat sheltered existence, they have a 
nice big, long, fat three and a half month vacation in the 
summer . . . They don’t realize that that three and a half 
month vacation that I used to have was without pay for 
the three and a half months. 

And I try to talk to business groups and convince them 
that they’re about 180 degrees off base. Because if there are 
two groups in America today who have a common purpose 
and a common objective and a common obligation, it is 
American business and American education. And I particu- 
larly think it’s important to a group of educators such as the 
ones in this room who send so many graduates into the 
professions and into business and into industry. And I think 
if I can ask you to do one thing, it is to look upon American 
business as a fundamental expression of one of our basic 
American freedoms, free enterprise, and not as a self-centered, 
money-grubbing, thoughtless group of people who hire and 
fire other people just for the fun of it and who pile up 
more dollars to give them a sense of power, because most 
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orporate executives are not in that category, I can assure 
you 

I'm very happy that business in more recent years has 
developed a more mature concept of its own part in our 
social life and particularly in its—not obligation—but op- 
portunity to lend financial support to education. 

I think that one of the most magnificent events that ever 
took place in this country has been the work of the Ford 
Foundation in its gifts to medicine and to education. And 
| want everybody in both business and education to stop and 
reflect for a minute that it took a highly successful business 
to make it possible for the Ford Foundation to give those 
hundreds of millions away. 

Profit in business is not a dirty word. Profit in business 
is a tool by which American business and American industry 
can continue to support educational institutions and cultural 
institutions. 

And the business enterprise that is not successful in making 
a profit cannot give wage increases to its people; it cannot 
give fringe benefits to its people; it cannot provide good 
working conditions for its people; and above all, it cannot 
accrue surpluses and put them in foundations to support 
institutions that have only an indirect or no connection with 
the business itself. 

I'm very proud of the fact that we in Bell Aircraft, while 
it is a small foundation compared to the Ford Foundation, 
of course it is a small foundation but we have a Bell Foun- 
dation and in recent years we have given the full maximum, 
legal, allowable amount, without strings and without recourse, 
to the Bell Foundation. 

The Bell Foundation has established professorships in 
medical schools; we have established the Lawrence D. Bell 
Professorship of Cardio-Vascular Research in the University 
of Buffalo Medical School. We have over sixty-five scholar- 
ships in institutions all the way from Purdue and the Uni- 
versity of Michigan to M.LT., Clarkson, Cornell, Erie County 
Technical Institute, and I have told the President of this 
Institute (reference here to Director Paul B. Orvis of the 
State University Agricultural and Technical Institute at Al- 
fred, New York) that we would be very happy if he has a 
need for several scholarships here at Alfred; that we would 
be very happy to—again—avail ourselves of the opportunity 
to give them—not the obligation. It’s an opportunity for 
business to promote education, particularly for some of the 
people who otherwise couldn't afford to go away to school. 

[ sometimes think that we spend a lot of time in this 
country talking about what we call our basic freedoms but 
most of us in many walks of life miss the boat on one of the 
fundamentals. 

We all cherish what we call academic freedom, and I 
believed implicitly when I was a teacher and I believed 
more implicitly when I was a member and president of the 
Buffalo Board of Education—and I might as well boast about 
one item that you missed—when I was Vice Chairman of 
the Board of Erie County (Buffalo) Technical Institute, I 
was very conscious of academic freedom and the right of a 
teacher to teach his children and his pupils to think as well 
as learn routine subjects. 

We all believe in academic freedom. We all believe in 
freedom of the press. That's one of our most cherished 
institutions and this is one of the last places that it's left on 
the face of the earth. We certainly believe in one of the 
principles that led to the very founding of this country. And 
that is freedom of worship. The freedom of everyone of us 
in the room to worship as we see fit. And we certainly 
believe, particularly in the presence of Bill MacKenzie, in 
freedom of speech. (reference to Assemblyman William H. 
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tive to the New York State Assembly from Allegany County. ) 
MacKenzie, Republican, of Belmont, New York, representa- 
We believe that our political representatives have the right 
to stand up and speak freely and criticize us and we reserve 
the right to criticize them. 

But I sometimes wonder if the people in education, who 
are very conscious of academic freedom, and if the people 
in the newspaper and communications field, who are very 
conscious and jealous of freedom of the press, and if the 
people in politics and public life, who are jealous of free 
speech, and yes, if you please, if the members of the clergy, 
who are so jealous of freedom of worship, realize, that by 
and large in this country, the people in those four categories 
are not as aware as they should be that free enterprise is 
just as basic a freedom as those other four. 

And I think that we in the so-called free enterprise 
system; we, if you will, in business and in industry, have got 
just as much right to say to you in education and to our 
other fellow Americans in the other three categories that I 
mentioned, if you want us to continue to fight and defend 
and protect the freedom that you represent in your profession, 
you have got to cooperate with us in defending free enter- 
prise, because free enterprise—and I think Bill MacKenzie 
will agree with me—is insidiously being encroached upon 
and being attacked in this country. 

Some of us felt very strongly in the recent Supreme Court 
case that ordered the divorcing of DuPont and General 
Motors, that there is a subtle danger to all our free institu- 
tions if we begin to confuse bigness with badness. And when 
you get big enough as a company to be bad, I'm not quite 
sure. Or when you are bad because you are big. Because 
after all, in industry as well as in many other things, bigness 
is an inevitable outgrowth of successful operation. And what 
we are trying to instill, apparently as a doctrine, is that if 
a company is big enough to be highly successful, per se, it 
must be big enough to be bad. And I submit to you that 
that is fundamentally a dangerous doctrine! . . . With all due 
respect to Mr. Justice Brennan of the Supreme Court who 
read the opinion and who was one of my classmates at our 
recent Colgate graduation. (reference is to the recent bacca- 
laureate exercises at Colgate University where both Mr. 
Justice Brennan and Mr. Faneuf were awarded the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Laws.) 

And I think that we have to say to the newspapermen of 
America and to the teachers of America, and to the clergy 
of America, and to the people in public life in America, our 
free enterprise system in this country is the thing that makes 
it possible for every employee who works in an automobile 
factory to buy one of those automobiles; for every employee 
who works in a television factory to take one of those tele- 
vision sets home; for every employee who works in a refrigera- 
tor plant or in any other household appliance or item of 
luxury, that we have with our standard of living, the free 
enterprise system makes it possible for every single working 
man and woman to have those things in his home. It’s the 
only place on the face of the earth where that is possible. 
And it is the only place on the face of the earth where the 
free enterprise system has helped support and helped nroduce 
a way of life that is certainly the jealous desire of the com- 
munist nations and most other nations in the world. 

And we must remember this fundamental truth. That you 
just can’t afford the luxury and we can’t afford the luxury of 
separating our basic freedoms in this country and deciding 
which ones we'll protect and which ones we won't bother 
with. Because, show me any country in the world where one 
of the freedoms started to be encroached upon, where one of 
the freedoms started to slip, where one of the freedoms 
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started to be taken by the government away from the people 
and I will show you a country where every other freedom 
followed in pretty darn rapid succession. 

And that is why I say I take the opportunity whenever 
I can to persuade my business associates that if they, as 
exponents of free enterprise, want the respect and the support 
of the other professions and occupations, and, if you will, of 
the other freedoms, they must recognize their obligations 
and their opportunity to do the same. 

But we cannot afford to sit idly by as teachers, as public 
officials, as clergymen, as communications businessmen, and 
watch the institution of free enterprise slip. I’m not talking 
about the abuse of free enterprise. I'm not talking about the 
thoughtless, or the businessman who does not fulfill his 
obligation. I'm talking about the institution of free enter- 
prise. Sure there are bad businessmen. But you know there 
are bad teachers too. And there are perhaps, from time to 
time, some clergymen who don’t fulfill their obligation. We 
even occasionally have a public official who makes a mistake 
and doesn’t live up to his real obligation to the people who 
elected him. 

But that doesn’t mean that the institution of democracy 
is bad. It doesn’t mean that education is bad. It doesn’t mean 
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that religion is bad. And it doesn’t mean that the newspape: 
business is bad if you have individuals who don't live up to 
their obligations, any more than it means that a labor union 
is bad because it produces now and then a Dave Beck. And 
the real thoughtful labor leaders don’t think any more of 
Dave Beck than you and.I do. 

All I want to do before you gentlemen leave this evening, 
is to leave with you this very solemn request. 

We cannot afford not to defend free enterprise in this 
country which is the last major democracy on the face of 
the earth where free enterprise is strong enough to give 
financial and political and solid support to our other four 
freedoms. 


We're all in the democracy together regardless of our 
business, regardless of our profession, regardless of our 
religion. 


And we better be in it all the way, all together because we 
want to stay in it and we want our children to stay in it and 
we want our grandchildren to stay in it. 

And how good it is in their lifetime is going to be how 
good you and I make it in our lifetime. 

Thank you very much for the opportunity to be down here. 


, « n° 
The Profession of Politics 
ONE OF THE MOST NEGLECTED, ABUSED AND IGNORED PROFESSIONS 
By JOHN F. KENNEDY, Senator from Massachusetts 


Delivered at Commencement Exercises, Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York, June 3, 1957 


NYONE who is interested in the history of the United 
States Senate always feels a great sense of privilege and 
responsibility in coming to this state and to this part of 

the state. For New York has had a long parade of unusually 
distingushed men who served their nation in the Chamber of 
the Senate—and one of these of whom I am particularly re- 
minded today was a very distinguished member of the opposite 
party—Elihu Root. His father was the second principal in the 
history of the Syracuse Academy—and Root himself was al- 
ways fond of upstate New York. Perhaps one of the most dra- 
matic moments of his life came in Utica in 1906 when as Sec- 
retary of State he agreed to speak for his party in this state. 
The opposition had imported a gang of hecklers to make his 
speech impossible. Having secured copies of his address in ad- 
vance, they had instructions to start interruptions on particular 
lines—shouting, for example, on the first reference to the late 
President McKinley, “Let McKinley rest in peace,” with the 
others roaring their approval. Unfortunately for the hecklers, 
the meeting was packed with Root admirers and Hamilton 
College students; and the first one who started to interrupt 
was pushed in the face, and the rest were bodily threatened. 
Finally, when a great roar arose from the crowd to throw out 
one heckler, Root raised his right hand to quell the uproar, and 
in a powerful voice cried out: “No, let him stay—and learn!” 
I trust that all of you will stay—I can only speculate as to 
how much you will learn—but I will welcome any heckling 
at the close of these ceremonies. I hope the example of Elihu 
Root will be an inspiration to all of those whom we honor on 
this solemn day of Commencement. For them, the pleasures, 
the values and the friendships of college days are coming to 
an end—the identical group sitting here this morning will 
probably never gather again—and the sands of time will grad- 
ually erase most of the memories which seem so important to- 


day. 


But what concerns us most on these occasions is not what 
you graduates leave behind but what you take with you, what 
you will do with it, what contribution you can make. I am 
assuming, of course, that you are taking something with you, 
that you do not look upon this university as Dean Swift re- 
garded Oxford. Oxford, he said, was truly a great seat of learn- 
ing; for all freshmen who entered were required to bring some 
learning with them in order to meet the standards of admis- 
sion—but no senior, when he left the university, ever took any 
learning away; and thus it steadily accumulated. 

The high regard in which your education at Syracuse is 
held is evidenced by the intensive competition which rages 
between those hoping to benefit from it. Your campus is 
visited by prospective employers ranging from corporation 
vice-presidents to professional football coaches. Great news- 
paper advertisements offer inducements to chemists, engineers, 
and electronic specialists. High public officials plead for more 
college graduates to follow scientific pursuits. And many of 
you will be particularly persuaded by the urgent summons to 
duty and travel which comes from your local draft board 

But in the midst of all of these pleas, plans and pressures, 
few, I dare say, if any, will be urging upon you a career in the 
field of politics. Some will point out the advantages of civil 
service positions. Others will talk in high terms of public 
service, or statesmanship, or community leadership. But few, 
if any, will urge you to become politicians. 

Mothers may still want their favorite sons to grow up to be 
President, but, according to a famous Gallup pol! of some 
years ago, they do not want them to become politicians in the 
process. They may be statesmen, they may be leaders of their 
community, they may be distinguished ]aw-makers—but they 
must never be politicians. Successful politicians, according to 
Walter Lippmann, are “insecure and intimidated men,” who 
“advance politically only as they placate, appease, bribe, seduce, 
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bamboozle, or otherwise manage to manipulate” the views 
and votes of the people who elect them. It was considered a 
great joke years ago when the humorist Artemas Ward de- 
clared: “I am not a politician, and my other habits are good 
also.” And, in more recent times, even the President of the 
United States, when asked at a rews conference early in his 
first term how he liked “the game of politics,” replied with a 
frown that his questioner was using a derogatory phrase. Being 
President, he said, is a “very fascinating experience . . . but 
the word ‘politics’. . . I have no great liking for that.” 

Politics. in short, has become one of our most neglected, our 
most abused and our most ignored professions. It ranks low on 
the occupational list of a large share of the population; and its 
chief practitioners are rarely well or favorably known. No edu- 
cation, except finding your way around a smoke-filled room, 
is considered necessary for political success. “Don’t teach my 
boy poetry,” a mother recently wrote the headmaster of Eton; 
“Don’t teach my boy poetry, he’s going to stand for Parlia- 
ment.” The worlds of politics and scholarship have indeed 
drifted apart. 

Unfortunately, this disdain for the political profession is 
not only shared but intensified in our academic institutions. To 
many universities and students we politicians represent noth- 
ing but censors, investigators and perpetrators of what has 
been called the “swinish cult of anti-intellectualism.” To 
others, we are corrupt, selfish, unsavory individuals, manipulat- 
ing votes and compromising principles for personal and parti- 
san gain. rd ee 

Teachers as well as students, moreover, find it difficult to ac- 
cept the differences between the laboratory and the legisla- 
ture. In the former, the goal is truth, pure and simple, with- 
out regard to changing currents of public opinion; in the lat- 
ter, compromises and majorities and procedural customs and 
rights affect the ultimate decision as to what is right or just or 
good. And even when they realize the difference, most intel- 
lectuals consider their chief function to be that of the critic— 
and politicians are sensitive to critics (possibly because we 
have so many of them). “Many intellectuals,” Sidney Hook has 
said, “would rather ‘die’ than agree with the majority, even 
on the rare occasions when the majority is right.” Of course, 
the intellectual’s attitude is partly defensive—for he has been 
regarded with so much -suspicion and hostility by political 
figures and their constituents that a recent survey of Ameri- 
can intellectuals by a national magazine elicited from one of 
our foremost literary figures the guarded response, “I ain't no 
intellectual.” 

But this mutual suspicion was not always the case—and I 
would ask those of you who look with disdain and disfavor 
upon the possibilities of a political career to remember that our 
nation's first great politicians were traditionally our ablest, 
most respected, most talented leaders, men who moved from 
one field to another with amazing versatility and vitality. A 
contemporary described Thomas Jefferson as “A gentleman of 
52, who could calculate an eclipse, survey an estate, tie an 
artery, plan an edifice, try a cause, break a horse, dance a 
minuet, and play the violin.” 

Daniel Webster could throw thunderbolts at Hayne on the 
Senate Floor and then stroll a few steps down the corridor 
and dominate the Supreme Court as the foremost lawyer of 
his time. John Quincy Adams, after being summarily dis- 
missed from the Senate for a notable display of independence, 
could become Boylston Professor of Rhetoric and Oratory at 
Harvard and then become a great Secretary of State. (Those 
were the happy days when Harvard professors had no difficulty 
getting Senate confirmation. ) 

This versatility also existed on the frontier. Missouri's first 
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Senator, Thomas Hart Benton, the man whose tavern brawl! 
with Jackson in Tennessee caused him to flee the state, was de- 
scribed with these words in his obituary: “With a readiness 
that was often surprising, he could quote from a Roman Law 
or a Greek philosopher, from Virgil's Gecrgics, The Arabian 
Nights, Herodotus or Sancho Panza, from the Sacred Carpets, 
the German reformers or Adam Smith; from Fenelon or 
Hudibras, from the financial reports of Necca or the doings of 
the Council of Trent, from the debates on the adoption of the 
Constitution or intrigues of the kitchen cabinet or from some 
forgotten speech of a deceased Member of Congress.” 

This link between American scholarship and the American 
politician remained for more than century. A little more than 
one hundred years ago, in the Presidential campaign of 1856, 
the Republicans sent three brilliant orators around the cam- 
paign circuit: William Cullen Bryant, Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow and Ralph Waldo Emerson. (Those were the care- 
free days when the “egg-heads” were all Republicans. ) 

I would urge therefore that each of you, regardless of your 
chosen occupation, consider entering the field of politics at 
some stage in your career. It is not necessary that you be fam- 
ous, that you effect radical changes in the government or that 
you be acclaimed by the public for your efforts. It is not even 
necessary that you be successful. I ask only that you offer to the 
political arena, and to the critical problems of our society 
which are decided therein, the benefit of the talents which 
society has helped to develop in you. I ask you to decide, as 
Goethe put it, whether you will be an anvil—or a hammer. 
The formal phases of the “anvil” stage are now completed 
for many of you, though hopefully you will continue to absorb 
still more in the years ahead. The question now is whether 
you are to be a hammer—whether you are to give to the 
world in which you were reared and educated the broadest 
possible benefits of that education. 

It is not enough to lend your talents merely to discussing 
the issues and deploring their solutions. Most scholars, I 
know, would prefer to confine their attention to the mysteries 
of pure scholarship or the delights of abstract discourse. But 
“Would you have counted him a friend of Ancient Greece,” 
as George William Curtis asked a century ago during the 
Kansas-Nebraska Controversy, “who quietly discussed the 
theory of patriotism on that Greek summer day through whose 
hopeless and immortal hours Leonidas and his three hundred 
stood at Thermopylae for liberty? Was John Milton to con- 
jugate Greek verbs in his library, or talk of the liberty of the 
ancient Shumanites, when the liberty of Englishmen was im- 
perilled?” No, the duty of the scholar—particularly in a re- 
public such as ours—is to contribute his objective views and 
his sense of liberty to the affairs of his state and nation. 

This is a great university, the University of Syracuse. Its 
establishment and continued functioning, like that of all 
great universities, has required considerable effort and ex- 
penditure. I cannot believe that all of this was undertaken 
merely to give the school’s graduates an economic advantage 
in the life struggle. “A university,” said Professor Woodrow 
Wilson, “should be an organ of memory for the state for the 
transmission of its best traditions. Every man sent out from a 
university should be a man of his nation, as well as a man of 
his time.” And Prince Bismarck was even more specific—one- 
third of the students of German universities, he once stated, 
broke down from overwork; another third broke down from 
dissipation; and the other third ruled Germany. (I leave it 
to each of you to decide which category you fall in.) 

But if you are to be among the rulers of our land, from 
precinct captain to President, if you are willing to enter the 
abused and neglected profession of politics, then let me tell 
you—as one who is familiar with the political world—that we 
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stand in serious need of the fruits of your education, We do 
not need political scholars whose education has been so 
specialized as to exclude them from participation in current 
events—men like Lord John Russell, of whom Queen 
Victoria once remarked that he would be a better man if he 
knew a third subject—but he was interested in nothing but 
the Constitution of 1688 and himself. No, what we need are 
men who can ride easily over broad fields of knowledge and 
recognize the mutual dependence of our two worlds. 

I do not say that our political and public life should be 
turned over to college-trained experts who ignore public opin- 
ion. Nor would I adopt from the Belgian Constitution of 1893 
the provision giving three votes instead of one to college 
graduates (at least not until more Democrats go to college). 
Nor would I give the University of Syracuse a seat in the 
Congress as William and Mary was once represented in the 
Virginia House of Burgesses. 

But I do urge the application of your talents to the public 
solution of the great problems of our time—increasing farm 
foreclosures in the midst of national prosperity—record 
small business failures at a time of record profits—pockets of 


chronic unemployment and sweatshop wages amidst the ~ 


wonders of automation—monopoly, mental illness, race re- 
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lations, taxation, international trade, and, above all, the 
knotty complex problems of war and peace, of untangling 
the strife-ridden, hate-ridden Middle East, of preventing 
man’s destruction of man by nuclear war or, even more awful 
to contemplate, by disabling through mutations generations 
yet unborn. 

No, you do not lack problems or opportunities—you do not 
lack the ability or the energy; nor, I have tried to say, do you 
lack the responsibility to act, no matter what you have heard 
about the profession of politics. Bear in mind, as you ieave 
this university and consider the road ahead, not the sneers of 
the cynics or the fears of the purists, for whom politics will 
never be an attraction—but bear in mind instead these words 
which are inscribed behind the Speaker's desk high on the 
Chamber Wall of the United States House of Representatives, 
inscribed for all to see and all to ponder, these words of the 
most famous statesman my state ever sent to the Halls of Con- 
gress, Daniel Webster: 


“Let us develop the resources of our land, call forth its 
power, build up its institutions, promote all its great inter- 
ests and see whether we also in our day and generation may 
not perform something worthy to be remembered.’ 


Polymers, Crystals and Plasmas 
RESEARCH IN SCIENCE 
By DR. GUY SUITS, Vice President and Director of Research, General Electric Company, Schenectady, New Y ork 


Delivered at the Science and Industry Symposium, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, June 17, 1957 


ECENTLY I became engaged in a conversation about 

my favorite subject—research in science—with a 

young friend who was particularly impressed with 
some new information he had just picked up at school con- 
cerning the existence of “more than a hundred” chemical 
elements. 

“If I were going to become a scientist,” he asked, “which 
elements would be the best ones to study? I don’t suppose 
I'd have time for all of them.” 

Since my young friend is only ten years old, he will have 
a good deal of time to further his research, but as an im- 
mediate answer to his question I mentioned five elements 
and suggested that these five might be especially interesting 
to study. 

After a brief session with his junior encyclopedia, my 
friend returned, and his disappointment was apparent. My 
stock as scientific advisor had obviously dropped several 

ints. 

“I looked up a list of all the elements, and gee, some of 
them were just discovered last year and the year before. But 
it says all of the ones you told me about were ‘known to the 
ancients’.” 

In an effort to salvage my reputation, I explained that it 
was true that the elements I had mentioned had been dis- 
covered long ago. “But,” I said, “they are also very common, 
very cheap, and very plentiful and because of that they are 
the ones to which we can add the most value by research. 
Almost anything we can do to them makes them more valu- 
able.” 

By way of emphasis, I told him that there was a billion 
dollars worth of silicon right in his backyard, and that some 
of our scientists had actually made diamonds out of peanut 
butter, and by then his eyes were fairly popping. Just plain 
old iron, all by itself, I assured him, has turned out to be 


the strongest metal of all, and even the strongest metals may 
not be as useful for tomorrow's world as some materials 
made out of new combinations of those wonderfully common 
elements: oxygen, hydrogen, and carbon. And one member 
of this simple trio, hydrogen, may contain the ultimate answer 
to our need for safe and inexpensive energy 

We are at a place in the cycle of scientific progress where 
it is highly profitable to apply our newest knowledge to the 
study of the oldest elements—some so old that they were 
“known to the ancients.” 

Today I intend to focus on three areas of science where 
exciting progress is being made, areas where the key elements 
are the simple ones I have mentioned. Sometimes they appear 
in combination and sometimes very much alone. These are 
not the only areas of great scientific progress by any means, 
and I would not belittle the importance of studying elements 
with fancier names than oxygen, carbon, and hydrogen— 
that’s an important and exciting frontier too. But these fields 
which I will discuss are particularly interesting and im- 
portant to industry—and especially to the electrical industry, 
and they appear so complex that there is every chance that 
there will still be opportunities in them even when my ten- 
year-old friend is weighing the approximately 500 job offers 
he can expect after finishing his graduate studies in science 
in 1970. 


POLYMERS 


First, let us consider polymers, because they touch upon 
human experience so many times each day, and have so 
much to do with our future. I trust the term “polymer” does 
not bother you as much as it did a business associate of mine 
who is better known for his managerial skill than for his 
technical prowess. Recently, he called me to say, “Why 


didn’t you tell me that this conference on polymers you had 
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at the laboratory last week was all about plastics—I would 
have come. 

Perhaps the toothbrush is the first place, each day, where 
we contact a polymer, although of course we may have slept 
on one the night before. The toothbrush handle, and probably 
the bristles too, are made from polymers, as are all plastics. 
[here was a time, about two or maybe three decades ago, 
when critical users thought that polymers were not much good 
for anything but toothbrush handles. To be sure, these early 
polymers had some deficiencies, particularly in strength. Most 
anything you could make from them would fall apart in your 
hands, or under foot, and if you wanted to make something 
really strong you had to use a metal or an alloy. This difference 
in strength between polymers, as synthetic chemical solids, 
and metals, as refined natural solids, includes a basic difference 
in structure, 

If you take any metallic material, polish it and etch the 
surface, you can readily see the characteristic crystalline struc- 
ture, generally made up of many small crystals packed together 
in random array. Consider one crystal in this aggregate; its 
atoms are arranged in regular layers and rows, much like 
the eggs in an egg crate. 

If, on the other hand, we could look at a polymer in the 
same atomic detail it would look vastly different from the 
highly-ordered metal crystal. Typical polymer molecules are 
long chains of carbon atoms, strung out like beads on a string. 
Numerous chemical adornments—invariably including hydro- 
gen and frequently our old friend oxygen—are attached to 
this string of beads to form side chains that impart much of 
the chemical and physical character to the polymer. An 
aggregate of such polymer molecules, if we could see it under 
1 super microscope, might look something like the arrange- 
ment of fibres in a sheet of cotton batting—a tangle of long 
chain molecules, running in every direction. This classical 
structural characteristic of polymers is principally account- 
able for the poor strength of these materials. The molecules 
themselves are strong. But the aggregate is not, since the 
individual molecules run in random directions with very 
little coordination between them. We may tie the molecules 
together, with chemical cross-links, and improve the strength. 
Another and more successful way would be to make them 
more crystalline, by lining up the long molecules, or portions 
of them. Then they would gain strength from their structural 
regularity, somewhat analogous to the manner in which a 
woven fabric gains strength in comparison to our cotton 
batting. 

With this word of introduction, the new look in polymers 
is very simply explained; they are becoming more crystalline 
—that is, more highly ordered—and hence stronger. The 
newest and strongest polymers are a remarkable improvement 
over the older ones. 

The new progress—partly in Ziegler process polyethylene, 
partly in Montecatini polypropylene, partly in numerous 
developments in this country in new silicones and polycar- 
bonates—is in aggregate a very significant step forward. There 
is no doubt that polymers have come a long way from the 
old toothbrush handles. 

These new high-strength polymers have led the chemists 
to make some exciting extrapolations into the future, where 
they see progressively higher strength and better high- 
temperature performance. This certainly should result in 
much wider use for polymers in years to come. 

No doubt polymers will replace metals in many applica- 
tions. In fact, they are doing it now. Most of them aren't 
yet as strong as most metals in common use, but many metals 
in use are stronger than they need to be to do the job at hand. 

To tell the truth, in our Research Laboratory, we have 
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a friendly fight on right now between the chemists and 
metallurgists. The chemists say that in another ten or fifteen 
years of so our company will be using more polymers than 
metals in our products. That obviously depends to quite 
an extent on whether it’s measured in pounds, cubic feet, or 
dollars, but the fact that there is room for an argument is 
in itself significant and indicates clearly that polymers are 
getting into the running as structural materials. Need I add 
that the building blocks of these new polymer materials, 
carbon, oxygen, hydrogen and silicon, are the ones my young 
friend said were originally discovered a long time ago. 


CRYSTALS 

Just as polymers are getting better by becoming more 
crystalline, the metals are improving too through the develop- 
ment of more perfect structure in their crystals. The striking 
development of so-called “perfect” crystals of the common 
metals is now well known. We have measured in our labora- 
tory the tensile strength of a perfect crystal of pure iron 
and found it to be nearly two million pounds per square inch 
—vastly stronger than any metal or alloy in common use. This 
important progress is sure to have a practical impact on 
technology, but just exactly where is not yet certain. Here 
is another case of value added by science and technology— 
it’s the same old iron “known to the ancients”—merely re- 
arranged atomically. 

Another important class of crystalline solids, the semicon- 
ductors, have become famous for perfection in purity. The 
rapidly growing new semiconductor industry is presently 
based on the two elements germanium and silicon, refined 
by special processes to a total impurity of only one part per 
billion. When a new development like this comes about, 
people interested in minerals start looking for a good ore 
supply for the new industry, and people interested in specu- 
lating start looking for stock in the company that finds the 
new mineral. In the case of germanium, it was soon found 
that the principal source was the flues of zinc refineries, where 
it collects as a minor impurity and is available as a by-product. 
More recently, primary germanium ores from Africa have 
become available. 

When methods were worked out for refining silicon to 
semiconductor grade, a few years ago, some prospecting for 
ore took place in speculative quarters, but not for long, for 
the basic supply of silicon ore is excellent; in fact, we've 
far too much of it. Practically all of the rocks and sand and 
dirt on earth, with minor exceptions, are full of silicon, which 
is the most abundant solid on our earth. Thus nearly everyone 
who owns real estate has extensive mineral rights to silicon, 
which of course isn’t worth much until it’s refined to semi- 
conductor grade material, when its value goes up to as much 
as one thousand dollars a pound. This value has been added 
by research and processing and is a striking illustration of 
making something of great value out of something of almost 
no value, by the application of modern technology. 

Now let’s look into that billion dollars worth of silicon 
that my small friend and you have in your back yards. First 
we'll have to dig the silicon ore. The most convenient might 
be an open pit or surface mine which will of course ruin 
the lawn aot flower beds and it will be pretty unsightly. 
The neighbors might object to having a mess like that on 
your street, and they might worry about the kids falling in 
the excavation, and there's probably a local ordinance against 
mining in your neighborhood, and a lot of other things. But 
let's overlook all of these practical matters, and see what 
the silicon might be worth, potentially. If the lot is 100 feet 
wide and extends back 100 feet from the street, and we 
excavate to a depth of 100 feet, we would have approximately 
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one million cubic feet of low-grade silicon ore, commonly 
known as dirt, sand and stone. If this were high-grade ore, 
it might yield, after processing, about 25 pounds of silicon 
per cubic foot, but to be conservative we'll plan on only one 
pound, to allow for some waste and inefficiency. However, 
that still yields one million pounds of silicon which is 
potentially worth one billion dollars! But wait! Don’t spend 
the money—there will be a small processing charge; in fact 
the processing cost will be very nearly one billion dollars. 
This theoretical mining operation, right at home, points up 
the tremendous ability of modern technology to add: value 
and utility, to supply human needs and wants, and to create 
wealth from common sources; in short, to perform modern 
alchemy. 

Super-pressure research—which a couple of years ago 
resulted in a process for making diamonds—and more re- 
cently, that still more glamorous and valuable substance, 
borazon, is another prime example of value added by science 
and technology. It’s no secret that diamond, whether made 
by nature or in the laboratory, was transformed from carbon, 
which in comparison to diamond has almost no value. Even a 
49-cent jar of peanut butter has a healthy content of carbon. 
Since scientists, like everybody else, can't resist having some 
fun with their work now and then, one of ours recently tried 
to make diamonds out of peanut butter. He succeeded, but 
I hasten to add that it’s not quite as simple as it sounds. 
Also, peanut butter, in comparison with some other car- 
bonaceous compounds, just isn’t a very good material to start 
with—at least not good enough to justify further investigation 
into the relative merits of creamy style versus crunchy style. 

PLASMAS: STELLAR TEMPERATURES AND FUSION 

As far back as anyone can remember in the arts and 
sciences, the attainment of high temperatures has been im- 
portant. High and ever higher temperature continues to be 
a primary objective of modern scientific research in many 
fields, with significant technological progress dependent upon 
the results. Scientific news these days seems dominated by 
items about high-temperature alloys, high-temperature vacuum 
tubes and electronic circuits, high-temperature semiconductors, 
high-temperature strength in polymers, and—if you will 
excuse the expression—many other similar hot topics. No- 
where is this goal of high temperature more enticing and 
exciting than in the study of high-temperature gas plasmas. 
And nowhere are we talking about such high temperatures, 
since here techniques are emerging for heating gases to 
millions of degrees—temperatures that are known to exist 
in the stars but which have until recently not been available 
in the laboratory. 

The primary objective of these techniques is to bring under 
control the process of the hydrogen bomb so that it can be 
peacefully employed for the production of energy. This 
process—called a thermonuclear reaction—works by fusing 
together light atoms to form heavier atoms, with a resultant 
release of energy. The fusion process is not only the basic 
process of the hydrogen bomb, but is also the accepted ex- 
planation of the prodigious energy production of the sun. The 
first public discussion of the possibility that the thermo- 
nuclear process might be controlled and used for energy 
production was made by an Indian scientist, Dr. H. J. Bhabha, 
at the Geneva Conference on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic 
Energy in 1955. Subsequently, in April of 1956, the Russian 
scientist Kurchatov, speaking at the British Atomic Energy 
Establishment at Harwell, described experiments with stellar 
temperatures with controlled fusion as an objective. In July 
1956, some U. S. work sponsored by the AEC was revealed 
in a paper by Dr. Richard Post of the University of California 
Radiation Laboratory. 
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From all of these sources there is now developing the 
outline, or at least a shadow, of future scientific discoveries 
potentially of great significance. Because many important 
scientific events in the past, for example the nuclear chain 
reaction, have cast a prophetic shadow in advance of their 
arrival, there is a strong temptation to jump to the con- 
clusion thatthe controlled thermonuclear reaction is practical- 
ly here, or just around the corner. If that is the case, the 
announcement has not come to my attention. In any event, 
there is a little too much optimism in some quarters about 
fusion power, and one would be well advised to relax a bit 
and thoughtfully consider the nature of the discovery we 
contemplate will be made, and its possible consequences. 
And—most important—we should consider how long it 
will take for this proposed discovery to be felt at home. In 
this particular scientific challenge, the goal is so immense 
that there is a correspondingly great need to delineate clearly 
the difference between hope and accomplishment, for thus 
far research on a controlled fusion reaction has been much 
more productive of hope than of power. I am thoroughly 
convinced, however, that in the longer term these hopes 
cannot be denied and that eventually a reluctant nature must 
be made to yield a controlled thermonuclear reaction for 
energy generation. But vast harm can be done by a myopic 
view of fusion, and in the appraisal of this not-impossible 
technological event there is a clear need for perspective and 
balance. 

For perspective, let us review the chronology of the fission, 
or atom-splitting, process, on which all present atomic power 
plans are being based. The process was discovered in 1938 
and subsequently underwent intensive development in the 
atomic bomb project. The first appreciable consideration of 
the possible application of fission to power production dates 
from 1942, when Fermi’s group actually accomplished a 
chain reaction. Extensive efforts and corresponding expendi- 
tures have been made since then to bring this older process 
of the atomic age to the start of practical use. The start of 
practical use will be approximately 1960. I am overlooking 
several earlier small-scale pilot power plants and also the 
important fact that the large-scale plants which will then be 
in production will at best show only marginal economy. Thus 
it will have taken approximately eighteen years to bring 
fission, as a technically feasible new energy process, from 
Fermi’s laboratory to a position where power from Common. 
wealth Edison’s Dresden station may begin to help light that 
historic room under the University of Chicago stadium. 

Now, let’s look at the time-table for the hydrogen process 
Since a technically feasible (not necessarily economically feas- 
ible) fusion process has not been announced, it is safe to assume 
that we are not yet at the starting point corresponding to 1942 
in the fission process. Furthermore, it is a fact of technological! 
life that a very long time is required to develop technically 
complex, large-scale power machinery, and the development 
of fusion, after a successful process is in hand, will be subject 
to this reality. My own view is that (1) five additional years 
of research will be required to make possible a realistic ap- 
praisal of the fusion process, (2) in ten years we may be at 
the point of technical feasibility, and (43) pilot-plant produc- 
tion of fusion power will not begin for twenty years. Com- 
petitive economic power production lies beyond that. In this 
picture thére is a clear role for power production by fission 
in the near future, and power by fusion for the longer term 
Fission power is technically feasible today, will rapidly be- 
come competitive with older energy sources, and is supported 
by a fifteen-year investment in specialized technology as a 
firm foundation for growth. The final phasing-in of fusion 
power, if it eventually becomes feasible, will be greatly 
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facilitated by the accumulated atomic power experience of 
the utility industry, which by that time will add up to at least 
two, and perhaps three decades. 

lt is now appropriate to turn from the possible chronology 
of fusion to the science of fusion as it looks in the laboratory. 
To the researcher in the physical sciences, it would be hard 
to find a more fascinating and challenging problem than 
fusion. To bring stellar temperatures into the laboratory for 
study is a dream that, until recently, few astrophysicists would 
have had the courage to express. Yet the work already re- 
ported gives considerable substance to this dream. Perhaps 
the most important single concept so far is that of magnetic 
containment. At first sight it would appear to be impossible 
to contain a gas at a temperature of many millions of degrees, 
since all known materials melt and vaporize at very much 
lower temperatures. But stellar gas is a very special gas indeed, 
so much so that it has been referred to as a “fourth form of 
matter,” to be considered along with conventional gases, 
liquids and solids. At room temperatures, common gases are 
electrically insulating—that is, they prevent the passage of 
appreciable electric current. As the temperature of a gas 
is raised, it becomes progressively a better electrical con- 
ductor because the gas atoms ionize and become electrical in 
character. This in itself is not new because an ionized gas 
as a conductor of electricity has long been an article of com- 
merce. lonized gas fills fluorescent lamps and generates the 
ultra-violet radiation which causes their phosphors to give off 
light. Ionized gas is the basis for a wide variety of electron 
tubes which are important in radio, TV, communication, in- 
dustrial and military equipment. Finally, ionized gas plays 
a fundamental role in the interruption of circuits carrying 
electric current. In the large electric circuit breakers employed 
in power systems the ionized gas, or arc, is generally controlled 
by a magnetic field, and this fact is the clue to stellar tem- 
peratures. A gas at a temperature of a million degrees is an 
electrical gas. It is fully ionized—that is, each gas atom is an 
electrical charge carrier. This fully ionized or electrical gas 
is a good conductor of electricity (at ten million degrees its 
conductivity would be comparable to copper). It also can be 
controlled with a magnetic field. In this fact lies the hope 
of bringing stellar temperatures into the laboratory, and 
eventually of achieving a successful fusion reaction. The 
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idea is to make a “magnetic container” that will hold a bit 
of cosmic plasma so that it never touches the walls; just how 
to do this still stumps the experts, and how to fill the container 
is another sticky problem to be worked out. And to make 
it more difficult, it isn’t a million degrees, but 100 million 
degrees that we must have eventually. But we have a foot 
in the door, and in response to what will eventually become 
an overwhelming need, nature must, if at all possible, be 
made to yield a successful answer to this effort. 

In spite of the reservations I have mentioned about the 
length of time it may take to realize the goal of practical 
power from fusion, at our research laboratory we are con- 
vinced that the ultimate importance of safe and inexpensive 
power from hydrogen makes it essential for us to study the 
problem right now. We have established at the General Elec- 
tric Research Laboratory in Schenectady a substantial research 
program to study the fusion process. It would be presump- 
tuous for me to compare the magnitude of our effort with 
that of the AEC’s fatnous Project Sherwood, but we do expect 
to focus the traditional skills of the electrical industry on 
this primarily electrical problem. We believe it is important 
for both industry and government to be engaged in studying 
matters of such great importance to our future. Our work 
on fusion has been going on for over a year and is expanding. 
We do not yet have any results to announce publicly and— 
frankly—have no expectations of building fusion pilot plants 
in the near future. 

As Dr. Henry Hurwitz, who is heading up our fusion 
program, has put it, “The general processes for generating 
and containing a thermonuclear plasma employ magnetic 
fields, electric discharge phenomena, and power circuit design 
and current-handling methods. Fusion technology, as now con- 
ceived, thus employs the most basic technical skills of the 
electrical industry and it is inevitable that the industry can 
contribute heavily to this important development.” 

My ten-year-old friend may not have to look very far 
down the list of elements on the periodic table to find some- 
thing to concentrate on. The very first on the list, and sup- 
posedly the “simplest,” is hydrogen. Right now I'd be willing 
to bet that—if he wants to become an expert on hydrogen— 
when my young friend is looking over those 500 job offers 
in 1970 he'll find that one of them is from us. 


@ @ 
Communism Is A Lie 
A LIE CAN ALWAYS BE SUCCESSFULLY RESISTED 
By WILLIAM E. JENNER, Senator from Indiana 


Delivered before the Sigma Delta Chi Journalistic Fraternity, Indianapolis, Indiana, June 24, 1957 


'M VERY GLAD to be with you today because it gives 
us a chance to talk freely. I always enjoy an exchange of 
ideas. | know the questions you ask will be stimulating. 

The other day I asked myself why I go on fighting com- 

munism. Why don't I pack my things, move into my house in 
Bedford and just go fishing? 

But that day I was feeling a little low. We were in session 

for more than 12 hours and I've just had an operation. 

I'll tell you why I go on fighting and why I will continue 

to fight as long as I am able to. 

Because communism is a conspiracy to overthrow the 

Government of the United States. 

Its methods and techniques may change. Its purpose will 

not 


The Internal Security Subcommitte, of which I am a 


member, is responsible for knowing and ferreting out the 
many diverse ways in which the Communists work. 

As long as the Communist conspiracy exists—and that 
means as long as communism exists, my purpose will not 


change. 
The recent Supreme Court decisions make our committee's 
work more difficult. . 


The net result of the Jencks case is that no one can be 
prosecuted under the Smith Act, or under any other statute 
unless the FBI is willing to turn over to the defendant's 
lawyers all reports which the FBI has received from witnesses 
the Government plans to use against him at the trial. 

Before that, it was left to the judge to look at the documents 
and decide whether they should be given to the defense. 

The Communists scored in that decision. They can ask 
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for anything in the FBI files touching their cases. 

In the Yates case, the Supreme Court reached the remark- 
able conclusion that the Smith Act prohibits advocacy of 
forcible overthrow of the Government, if such advocacy is 
coupled with an “effort to instigate action to that end,” but 
that Congress did not intend to prohibit advocacy of forcible 
overthrow “as an abstract principle.” 

The net result of the Yates case is to cripple the Smith Act. 
That invalidates all the prosecutions thus far obtained under 
it, including Jack Hall and the other Hawaiian Reds. 

Victory No. 2 for the Communist. 

In the Watkins case, the court practically says that hereafter 
it is going to make a critical judgment as to whether any 
legislative purpose justifies the disclosures sought and, if so, 
the importance of that information to the Congress in fur- 
therance of its legislative function. 

The court ruled the defendant would not have to testify 
about persons he knew as members of the Communist party 
because the mandate setting up the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities is too broad and vague. 

Consequently, every Communist hereafter called before the 
House Committee on Un-American Activities, and perhaps 
by other congressional committees, will have the right to 
demand a detailed and lengthy justification of the interroga- 
tion, perhaps of every question. 

The net effect of the Watkins decision is gravely to harass 
and hobble the House Committee on Un-American Activities. 
Fortunately, the mandate of the Internal Security Subcom- 
mittee is much less vulnerable to criticism by the court, though 
of course, only a very brave man would prophesy that it will 
not be attacked in its turn by she present court. 

In Swezey v. the State of New Hampshire, also decided on 
June 17, 1957, the Supreme Court reversed the contempt 
conviction of a witness who refused (without pleading the 
Sth amendment) to answer the questions of the Attorney 
General of New Hampshire. The attorney general was acting 
under the authority of a resolution of the New Hampshire 
legislature authorizing him to investigate possible violations 
of the New Hampshire subversive activities act of 1951. The 
court held that the investigative area assigned to the attorney 
general was too broad, and that the legislature should have 
defined more precisely what matters it wanted investigated. 
The net effect of that decision is to cripple still further the 
power of the individual States to investigate subversive ac- 
tivity—a power already greatly limited by last year’s decision 
in Pennsylvania v. Nelson, which struck down the sedition 
laws of no less than 42 states. 

In Service v. Dulles, also decided on June 17, 1957, the 
Supreme Court held that John Stewart Service had been 
invalidly discharged from the Foreign Service by Dean 
Acheson in 1951. Despite the prevailing impression, the 
Court's decision has nothing to do with Service’s loyalty or 
suitability, and does not constitute a ruling that he is or was 
loyal or a sound security risk. The decision merely holds that 
Secretary of State Acheson blundered in discharging Service 
before completing all the investigative steps. The case is, 
therefore, important to Service, but not especially to us. The 
Reds and their sympathizers naturally distorted it to mean 
that Service has been cleared by the Supreme Court on the 
issue of loyalty—which is nonsense. Yes, the Communists 
are doing fine. 

Think of the gains the Communists have made since that 
night in 1917 when Lenin arrived at St. Petersburg’s Finland 
station to take communism out of a book and bring it into 
the lives of men. 

Think of the gains the Communists have made since the 
end of World War II, when we vowed to plant the four 
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freedoms and the ideals of the Atlantic Charter everywher« 
in the world. 

Think of Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Rumania. Think 
of little Latvia, Lithuania, Albania. Think of all the others 

Then remember the powerful, well financed, thoroughly 
trained and artfully concealed Communist agents in govern- 
ment bureaus, embassies, foreign offices, intelligence head 
quarters, editorial sanctums and university faculties, not only 
in Our own country but also in every one of the countries of 
our so-called allies. 

Think of the immense wealth and influence of those who 
try to foster and protect this ignorance. 

Three years ago, when I was chairman of the Senate Sub- 
committee on Internal Security, we issued our now famous 
report, Interlocking Subversion in Government Departments 
That was the report, you will recall, which laid bare the 
design by which Communists penetrated into the United 
States Government and helped each other to rise to command 
posts in that government. 

That was the report which described the members of the 
Red underground in these words: “They used each other's 
names for reference on applications for Federal employment. 
They hired each other. They promoted each other. They raised 
each other's salaries. They transferred each other from bureau 
to bureau, from department to department, from Congressional 
committee to Congresional committee. They assigned each 
other to international missions. They vouched for each other's 
loyalty and protected each other when exposure threatened.” 

You will recall, I am sure, the impact those words had on 
thinking Americans. One paper wrote that it sold as fast as 
the Kinsey Report. People who were uncertain before, people 
who had doubted before, doubted no longer when they were 
shown the tunnels through which those Red moles had crawled 
into our Government. It became enormously important not 
only to the conspirators, themselves, but also to the many, 
many others who have a vested interest in concealing their 
conspiracy, to obliterate the impression made by our report. 

When we said the members of the Red underground used 
each other's names for reference on applications for Federal 
employment, we said it because there were scores of, docu- 
ments in the record to prove it. When we said: “They hired 
each other; they promoted each other; they raised each other's 
salaries; they transferred each other from bureau to bureau, 
from department to department, from Congressional com- 
mittee co Congressional committee; they assigned each other 
to international missions; they vouched for each other's loyalty 
and protected each other when exposure threatened.” 

We said all this because there were not scores, but hundreds 
of documents in the record to prove it. 

This is precisely the reason why our report did so much 
to form the prevailing image of Communist infiltration. The 
Communists knew all this. So did their friends, who help the 
cause so much by pretending to be anti-Communists. They 
knew, they all knew that the only way to destroy the influence 
of our report was to plant a lie about it in a respectable place 
and then circulace that lie under respectable auspices. That's 
why I go on fighting. 

I don’t give up in any fight, simply because it is going 
against me. Every American instinct recoils at the thought 
of quitting. America was not settled by quitters, it was not 
built by quitters, and: it will not be saved by quitters. 

But that is the response only of my instincts. What about 
my intelligence? 

Have I dedicated myself to a lost cause? Is communism 
really the wave of the future, the tidal wave which cannot be 
resisted? 

Not if I have anything to say about it. 
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Communism isa lie and a lie can always be resisted, suc- 

essfuliy resisted, until it is consumed by its own inner evil. 

This is the central fact of our time, the fact that com- 
munism is a lie. It is a lie that communism is a people's 
movement. It is a lie that communism is the dream of the 
toiling proletariat. Communism is the soul sickness of white- 
handed bourgeois intellectuals and has been ever since Karl 
Marx, the husband of a baroness, and Friedrich Engels, Marx's 
rich boy patron, wrote the Manifesto in 1848. 

In the 108 years since that brain child of Marx and Engels 
was iaid on the world’s doorstep, communism has never won 
a free election anywhere on earth. It came out of a book and 
into the lives of men in 1917 when V. I. Lenin, the son of a 
petty nobleman, and his handful of Bolshevik conspirators, 
seized power in Russia. They had just been outvoted 5 to 1 
in the election for a constituent assembly, the only free election 
ever held on Russian soil. The manifesto on the Third Inter- 
national, written 8 months later under Lenin’s own direction, 
contained their own description of what happened then. 

Communists voted in the election for the constituent as- 
sembly,” the manifesto said. “They met in the hall. But they 
came there to break up this constituent assembly within 24 
hours.” Lenin himself boasted: “Just as 150,000 lordly land- 
owners under czarism dominated the 130 million Russian 
peasants, so 200,000 members of the Bolshevik Party are 
imposing their will on the proletarian mass.” 

Conspiracy, coups d'etat, and arms—but never the free 
choice of the people fueled the Red juggernaut in Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Yugoslavia, Rumania, Albania, 
China, and Indochina. 

It is a lie that communism is a people’s movement. 

It is a lie that communism is a program of human welfare. 
Ir is the parent of famine, and has been ever since Lenin's 
fingers closed around Russia’s throat. There were famines 
all over Russia immediately after the Bolshevik triumph. 
[here was an even more fearful famine in the early 1930's, 
which Stalin himself planned, in order to punish the small 
farmers for the crime of wanting to own their own land. 

There were famines or near famines in Communist Poland 
and Communist Yugoslavia. There were famines in Com- 
munist China. There will be famines wherever there is com- 
munism. Famine is an integral part of socialist production. 

Ic is a lie that communism is a program of human welfare. 

fr is a lie that communism offers workers of the world a 
way to throw off their chains, as the manifesto promised. The 
chains of workers in the capitalist world are mere figures of 
Red rhetoric. But the chains of workers in the Communist 
world are real. 

The manifesto itself expressly calls for the creation of 
industrial armies, especially in agriculture. The very first Soviet 
constitution required forced labor on the part of the whole 
population. 

Forced labor and Marxism-Leninism are husband and wife. 
Chey cannot be divorced from one another. 

Was it only lies, was it only conspiracy, coups d’etat, and 
arms that propelled the Red advance? No; there was one 
more thing. 

Capitalism helped communism to advance. Capitalism 
saved communism from disaster again and again—capitalism, 
which communism seeks to wipe off the face of the earth. 

Ir was so from the very first. Lenin came to power by 
singing the siren song of peace and persuading his country’s 
soldiers to lay down their arms before the German assault. 
The inevitable happened. 

The Kaiser's army engulfed Russia. Under the Prussian 
heel, Lenin signed the treaty of Brest-Litovsk, which, accord- 
ing to one historian, lost for Russia 26 per cent of the total 
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population, 27 per cent of her railway system, 22 per cent of 
her manufacturing industries, 73 per cent of her total iron 
production, and 75 per cent of her coal fields. 

Communism could not have survived for a year after this 
craven performance, save for one thing. The capitalist nations 
of the West, France, Great Britain, Belgium and the United 
States fought on, broke the Prussian power and made the 
treaty of Brest-Litovsk a dead letter. Then they sent Herbert 
Hoover to feed the Russian people, who were starving to 
death under the Red dictator's policies of socialist production. 

Who saved Stalin's bloody neck when Hitler struck toward 
the east in 1941? Was it socialist production? Any schoolboy 
knows the answer to that. 

It was capitalist production in capitalist ships braving the 
North Sea routes, which brought Stalin the tools and weapons 
without which he could not possibly have survived. He almost 
failed to survive anyway. Hitler overran Stalin’s Russia just 
as Hindenburg had overrun Lenin’s Russia a generation before. 

Who saved China’s Communist leader, Mao Tse-tung, 
when Chiang Kai-shek’s Nationalists had him bottled up 
behind Kalgan Pass and were preparing the death blow for 
China's Communist revolution? Capitalist America saved him, 
acting through George Marshall. That great hero, Gen. Claire 
Lee Chennault told the story to our subcommittee in these 
words: “The Nationalists were persuaded to pull out of the 
pass and open the highway through there, so the Communists 
could move northeast. They did that, and they moved into 
Manchuria where they received arms.” 

The arms they found in Manchuria were left there by the 
Japs whom capitalist America had just defeated. 

Now do you understand why I go on fighting communism? 

I go on fighting communism because I do not believe that 
this lie, the most monstrous lie ever concocted in the whole 
history of mankind, can permanently withstand the assaults 
of truth. I do not believe the liars who conceal it can per- 
manently withstand the assaults of those who would snatch 
the veil of concealment away. 

I do not believe that the colossal blunders of the West, 
real blunders sometimes, cowardly blunders sometimes, con- 
trived blunders sometimes, can go on forever. 

What are the American people going to do in the face of 
the overwhelming victory which the Communists have just 
won in the Supreme Court? Are they going to quit? I am 
sure we will never quit. 

General MacArthur told us, during the Senate hearings on 
his dismissal, that in every situation there is a way to victory. 
You, the editors of our free press, I, and the other Members 
of Congress, must find it. 

American strength is leaking away. It would be foolish 
indeed to pretend otherwise. 

The American Congress and the American people—writers, 
lawyers, labor leaders, businessmen—have worked long and 
hard since the thirties to map out the lines of Communist 
attack and to plan the American defense against subversion. 
We have tried in every way to carry on our fight, against 
this conspiratorial war, within the framework of our law 
and our cherished political liberties. We have spent weeks 
and months taking testimony..We have spent long hours in 
legislative drafting. We have imposed on our Department of 
Justice every reasonable requirement for protection of the 
innocent. If anything we have erred, as we wished to err, in 
protecting the innocent rather than convicting the guilty, 
though we knew the danger to our country was great. 

Now the Supreme Court says all our caution was in vain. 
It says we can forget all about subversion, and leave every- 
thing to the FBI, but the FBI must open up its files, to the 
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legitimate questions of the innocent, and to the cleverest 
questions of the Soviet Union’s smartest subversive agents. 
We, in Congress, knew the argument was false that the 
FBI alone could defeat this conspiracy. The Justice Depart- 
ment and the FBI cannot issue subpoenas or compel testimony 
under oath. We knew Congress must take the lead in finding 
remedies for conspiracy. Congress has paid a heavy price. 
You know what happened to MARTIN Digs, to the long list 
of Members of the House and Senate who failed of reelection, 
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because they were good fighters against communism. You 
know what happened to Joe McCarthy. 

I promise you that I will not quit. 1 promise that Congress 
will not quit. 1 promise you the American people will not 
quit. We will say, as John Paul Jones said, “We have not yet 
begun to fight.” 

When the fight is finished the Communists will be a dark 
stain on the pages of history, and American liberty will again 
enlighten the world. 






The Essence Of Life Is Struggle 


DON’T TAKE STRUGGLE OUT OF YOUR CHILDREN’S LIVES 








HEN I gor through Vermont Academy, college and 
law school, I played a good deal of chess while 
waiting for clients who were bold enough to let me 
practice law on them! 

Chess, as some of you know, is the most difficult of all 
games. The combinations and permutations on the chessboard 
run into the octillions and no man ever has, or ever will, com- 
pletely master it. 

Chess “masters” are relative only to other players. Never- 
theless they are remarkable men. One of several I got to know 
was Emmanuel Lasker of Berlin, Germany who had been 
world’s champion for 24 years. He was not a mental freak. 
He had a Ph.D. in mathematics and wrote a profound book 
on philosophy. In addition, he was a kind and gentle man— 
then in his 60's. 

We got him to come to my home town of South Bend to 
put on an exhibition match with some 30 local players. At 
supper that night, we asked this “grand master” why he had 
given so much of his life to chess. 

He said: “The chessboard is a symbol of life—of all life. 
The essence of life is struggle. Take struggle out of chess, or 
out of life, and what is left? In chess I have found happiness.” 

That was 35 years ago. I have never forgotten his words 
and have often said to young parents, “Don’t take struggle 
out of your children’s lives.” 

The instinct of fathers and mothers is to do just that—to 
make “life easier for my boy than it was to me.” It is interest- 
ing to note that youth is sounder in this matter than age. 
Youth revels in competitive sport, whether to do something 
better than his fellows, or to beat some previous record. 

Even small children, when they invent games of their own, 
always put struggle into them. 

Struggle is a blessing to be sought for, not an evil to be 
avoided. 

We have met tonight to honor those who have won the 
honor of a “Cum Laude” student. But “honors are silly toys,” 
unimportant in themselves, important only as evidence of 
something well done. Those of you who did not win had the 
struggle as well as the winners—which is the thing that counts. 

So I congratulate both the winners and those who tried 
but did not win. I know who is going to get the big rewards 
of life. 

In recent years, society has gone “nuts” on the pusillanimous 
cult of “security,” guaranteed by government; in short, a 
nation of parasites. The illusion of the age is that people can 
vote themselves rich. It is a superstition that “social security” 
depends on the promises of politicians, not on the character, 


Delivered before the Cum Laude Society, Vermont Academy, Saxton’s River, Vermont, May 26, 1957 
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competence and courage of men. It is a fable and a fraud 
that the out-put of society can be greater than the in-put of 
individuals. 

It is a universal complaint that nobody wants to work any 
more, or only enough to “get by.” Employers are frantic for 
dependable employees. Labor unions have the laudable desire 
to improve the position of their members, but they over-play 
their hand when they say, “Stretch it out. Take it easy. Do no 
more than enough to stay on the payroll.” 

When young people apply for their first job, they ask 
“When will I begin to draw a pension? How many coftec 
breaks in a day? How many paid holidays? How long and 
frequent are the paid vacations? And if I work more than 40 
hours in the 144 in six days, do I get time-and-a-half?” 

The young men who ask none of these questions are sure 
to get and hold a job. In fact, this sort of young men have 
a golden age ahead of them. They will have less competition 
than that kind of men have ever had—and greater rewards. 

When I was at Vermont Academy, Theodore Roosevelt was 
President. He attracted national attention when he said: “| 
wish to preach not the doctrine of ignoble ease, but the doc- 
trine of the strenuous life.” He said of himself, “Let me wear 
out, not rust out.” He told young men to hit the line hard 
He told women not to shirk their prime function to bear 
children. He said this at a time when any woman who had 
more than two children was considered sub-human, if not 
a little indecent. 

Theodore Roosevelt dreamed nobly of his country, and 
by the fire of his example, lit other fires in millions of homes 
It was said that Washington founded the nation, Lincoln 
saved it, and T. R. revitalized it. He appealed to the stron; 
side of men as is now done chiefly by Marine sergeants and 
the coaches of athletics like my old friend, Knute Rockne 

“Rock” had no use for “lounge lizards” or “tea hounds” on 
a college campus. Youth liked that. They flocked to Notre 
Dame to play under Rockne, and when his players were behind 
at the end of the first half, they proceeded to pull the game 
out of the fire because “we can’t let ‘Rock’ down.” 

A century ago, Italy was under foreign rule. It was then 
that Mazzini, or was it his fellow patriot, Garibaldi? appealed 
to the strong side of men with these words: “Young men of 
Italy, I offer you nothing but the water of the streams as 
your drink. I offer you nothing but black bread as your food, 
and nothing but the blue canopy of heaven and the lights of 
the eternal stars as your covering at night. But if you follow 
me, young men of Italy, you and I will be free!” 

They followed and Italy became a republic. 
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But today, the general appeal is to the soft side of men,— 
envy, self-pity, covetousness, class hatred. Our elections have 
become auctions in which rival politicans of both the old 
parties out-bid each other by opening the door of the treasury 
in exchange for votes. 

“Come and get it” is the slogan as people become the 
vandals of their own country and “bread and circuses” the 
formula for political advancement. 

In the educational field, men like John Dewey have tried 
to eliminate struggle from the class room. No required sub- 
jects! No examinations! they develop inferiority complexes, 
rather than the challenge to do better. Never punish a child. 
Children should be wholly free. And so forth. With the result 
that employers despair because “Johnny can’t read and Mabel 
can't spell.” 

So we have cities with few citizens, but many who wish to 
share the blessings of liberty, but shirk its burdens. 

This is not the spirit of 1776, nor of the great chess master, 
nor of Theodore Roosevelt. America needs a rebirth of “the 
strenuous life” and I know I am talking to young men who 
will take their part in it. 

Ir was said of those who crossed the Appalachians down 
into the valleys of the Ohio, the Mississippi and the Missouri 
and pushed the frontiers of freedom to the Pacific shore that 
“The cowards never started and the weak never arrived. With 
no capital save courage and no resource except resourcefulness 
they built the American empire.” 

Here are the hundreds of miles of stone walls of Vermont, 

every stone dug from the ground and moved to where it 
now lies by ox-power and human muscle alone. We think of 
the pyramids of Egypt, and the tens of thousands of slaves 
who dragged the huge stomes across the desert under the 
whips of their masters. It is my guess that the stone walls of 
Vermont represent more toil than the pyramids. But the walls 
were laid by the free choice of free men. “They scorned 
delights and lived laborious days.” 

It is good to have a school for young men in sight of those 
stone walls! 

Avoid struggle and life becomes sterile, vapid and mean- 
ingless. Our mental hospitals are being filled with thousands 
of neurotics, many of whom feel inadequate to meet life be- 
cause they were protected from taking the bumps in child- 
hood. 

No man was ever greater than the difficulties he overcame. 
Great difficulties, great men. Small difficulties, small men. 
From struggle comes strength—and physical and mental 
health. 

It is only struggle that calls forth hidden powers we do 
not know we have. The great psychologist, William James, 
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said the average person does not put forth more than ten per 
cent of his potential. 

Let me tell you a story of my great grandfather Peter Pet- 
tengill who came to Vermont in 1787. One time his hired 
man was chopping down trees in the virgin forest and did 
not come to the house at noon for lunch. My great grand- 
father went to see what was wrong. He found that a tree had 
fallen on the hired man and killed him. With nothing but 
the strength of his own powerful body, Peter lifted the tree 
off the dead man and carried him to the house. 

Whence came his strength to do that? From the challenge 
before him. That tree was never cut into timber or fire wood. 
It lay where it fell. Other strong men in the neighborhood 
came and tried to lift the tree. They could not. Why? Because 
they did not have the incentive that Peter had. Nor could 
Peter himself ever lift the tree again. The incentive was gone. 

You have all seen athletes at times “play over their heads.” 
Why? Because of the challenge and its acceptance. 

It is men who have counted struggle as a blessing who get 
the big rewards of life. As Emerson said, God keeps an honest 
account with men. 

The hard surgical cases, where life hangs on a heart beat, 
do not go to the dilettante surgeon. The tough engineering 
problem, like building a bridge across a mighty river, does not 
go to the engineer who has always looked for the easy jobs. 
And the same for lawyers, and top executives in business. 

If at times you feel that you “did not have the same chance” 
that others have, ask yourself what chance did Abraham Lin- 
coln have? Remember that “It is not so much the size of the 
dog in the fight that counts, but the size of the fight in the 
dog.” 

You young men face a time of struggle with an enemy of 
your country more dangerous than King George III in 1776 
—the godless Caesars of atheistic communism. Face up to it. 
Lick it. Put it and all its teaching out of our schools, churches, 
public affairs and private life. What our fathers bequeathed 
us is still “the last best hope of earth.” Save it for your boys 
and girls. 

Remember robust Robert Browning: “I count life just a 
stuff to try the soul’s strength on, educe the man.” 

Remember Tennyson’s Ulysses and the old Greeks “who 
ever with a frolic welcome took the thunder and the sunshine,” 
—the hard hours with the same zest as the pleasant ones. 

Remember the poem of the frontier: 


“I dream no dream of a nursemaid state 

“That spoons me out my food. 

“No, the stout heart sings in its strife with fate, 
“For the toi] and the sweat are good.” 


No Man Is An Island 


BASIC CHARACTERISTICS IN BUSINESS ORGANIZATIONS 
By LEON E. HICKMAN, Vice President and General Counsel, Aluminum Company of America 


Delivered at the 


’3rd Commencement of the South Dakota School of Mines and Technology, Rapid City, South Dakota, 


June 7, 1957 


SHALL confine myself to a discussion of a few of the 
basic characteristics in business organizations of any 
size. It is my hope that what I shall say will help you 


I 


to understand the origins of such organizations, their social 
and economic functions and something of the pressures under 
which they work. In the light of such data and your own 


experience, each of you young people can then determine 
for yourself the extent to which you are willing to build 
your life into one of these organizations. 

The first characteristic common to all businesses, large 
and small, is that they grew to their present stature in the 
course of serving a public need. It is not the other way 
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around, the advertising industry to the contrary, notwith- 
standing. There has to be a nationwide demand for a product 
before a company can grow to national size to serve that 
demand. When the demand shrinks or disappears, the com- 
panies serving it shrink or disappear with it. The carriage- 
maker, the blacksmith, the iceman, all illustrate the point. 
Of the 100 largest industrial corporations of 50 years ago, 
only 29 are still in that category; and today’s list is studded 
with companies and industries that were small or nonexistent 
50 years ago. No company has grown to regional or national 
stature except as it has served a market or met a need of 
comparable size. 

It is also noteworthy that, as markets have grown, the share 
that amy one company can serve has usually shrunk. Our 
markets are simply too big and complex for one company to 
excel all others. 

By way of example, 50 years ago the United States Steel 
Corp. produced 67 per cent of all the steel that was made 
in this country. Today its production is only 29 per cent to 
30 per cent of the total, despite the fact that this great com- 
pany has almost quadrupled its tonnage capacity over that 
period in its effort to serve its market. My own company, 
the Aluminum Company of America (Alcoa), served 90 
per cent of the aluminum market prior to World War II. 
Today that share is not over 40 per cent although it has 
more than quadrupled its productive capacity within the last 
20 years. Fifty years ago the assets of the United States Steel 
Corp. accounted for 22 per cent of all the assets of the 100 
largest industrial corporations. Today its assets are only 4 
per cent of that total. That story repeats itself throughout 
all large organizations. The markets and the needs of the 
American people are growing faster than any one company 
can possibly grow to meet them. 

This is graphically shown in large foreign operations 
such as Middle-Eastern oil, Venezuelan or Canadian iron ore, 
where the sums involved are so great, and on occasion the 
risks so extraordinary, that the resources of a number of our 
great corporations are required to handle a single foreign 
venture. 

Scientific and technical research is another field in which 
the demands upon capital, brains, and man hours are so great 
that only an organized pooling of resources can do the job. 
Atomic energy could have been developed in no other way, 
likewise our advance in electronics. As a consequence of the 
scope and complexity of such problems, 75 per cent of the 
current research effort of the Nation is directed by business 
corporations. 

The truth of the matter is that the size of a business 
corporation is determined more by the investment and tech- 
nology needed to serve its market than by any other factor. 
The American Telephone and Telegraph Co., which maintains 
world-wide communications, has assets four times those of 
du Pont, our largest chemical firm, principally because the 
telephone company has four times as big a job to do. 
However, du Pont has more assets than the largest tire 
company, soap company, paper company, airline, meat packer, 
and many others, reflecting again the size of the market to 
be served. 

We all yearn for yesterday's individualism that led our 
grandfathers to the small family farms, the corner grocery 
store and the small manufacturing enterprises where goods 
were produced item by item, without regard to hours of 
labor. The 5 day, 40 hour workweek was not even a con- 
versation piece in those days. Yet that society, where each 
family sought and to some extent achieved a relative inde- 
pendence of everyone else, could not possibly produce or 
market the telephone, the automobile, the paved road, the 
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power plant, the chemicals, the widely used metals, the 
refrigerator, radio, television or airplane. Each is necessarily 
the product of multiple brains and hands and of capital 
resources beyond the means of any one individual or group. 
Hence the inevitable development of the large corporations 
which are so characteristic of the economy in which you 
are soon to play a part. 

A second characteristic of our large corporations is that 
they have become public institutions. They correctly so 
conduct themselves and are so regarded because, more than 
any other factor, they control the living standards of the 
Nation, the working conditions of its people, the security of 
its aged population. 

Such corporations conduct their operations in a goldfish 
bowl and properly so. The wages these companies pay have 
a community impact, and consequently they are negotiated 
in public, the results a matter of general knowledge and 
comment. The prices at which they sell, their profits margins, 
are matters of general interest and information. Those com- 
panies which are large enough to be listed on a stock ex- 
change or which solicit proxies through the mail, are required 
to make public detailed information concerning salaries, 
sales, eatnings, and other significant developments. But most 
go far beyond the requirements of any law and issue annual 
reports, quarterly statements, and press releases which proceed 
on the premises that the public has a right to know the 
innermost workings of such companies and that the more that 
is known, the better. 

The big company also assumes public responsibilities as 
a matter of course. Corporate contributions to our colleges 
and to able students have increased tremendously in the last 
10 years. Every drive for funds for any public enterprise 
proceeds on the premise that the large corporations in the 
community will assume a generous role, both for contributions 
and personnel. Today's corporation which has achieved a 
regional or national stature accepts basic responsibilities with 
respect to housing, schooling, and municipal development 
This is not because 1 or 2 men or a few companies have 
willed it so; rather, it stems from the fact that these com- 
panies that serve large markets so profoundly affect the 
well-being of so many people that they are recognized as 
public institutions and act the part. 

The third characteristic of the large business enterprise 
of today is that it is essentially a partnership. I would have 
been cashiered out of my law school for describing a cor- 
porate organization as a partnership, for the legal consequences 
of the two are quite different. But socially and economically 
a corporation is a partnership of diverse talents, no more, 
no less. The engineer, the geologist, the metallurgist, the 
scientist, the banker, the accountant, the salesman, and some- 
times the lawyer, all cooperate in producing and marketing 
a common product beyond the talents of any one of them. 

The large corporation is also a partnership of capital, 
because no one family or individual can possibly supply its 
need for capital. The shareholders of General Motors Corp., 
for example, have made a net investment after depreciation 
of almost $4,600,000,000. This investment has been made 
by no less than’ 656,000 people, the shareholders of the 
company. The American Telephone & Telegraph Co. requires 
a net investment of over $16 billion, and this amount of 
money has been furnished by nearly 1,500,000 individuals 
and companies. General Electric Co. is owned by 362,000 
shareholders, United States Steel by 308,000, Du Pont by 
168,000, and my own company, Alcoa, much smaller, by 
27,000 individuals. Were it not for such partnership in 
investment, each of these companies would fail for lack of 
capital. In very few of these large enterprises does any one 
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individual own a significant portion of the company. These 
corporations have become public institutions. 

Needing the capital of many people, these large corporations 
have done everything possible to make it easy to become a 
partner in the ownership of their business. Most of them list 
their securities on a stock exchange where the price can 
be ascertained and a purchase or sale made in a moment at 
a price which freely reflects the law of supply and demand. 
The stock of most of the others of regional or national 
stature is traded almost as easily in the over-the-counter 
market through recognized brokerage houses. Practically all 
large companies publish detailed statistical accounts of their 
sales, earnings, and business prospects. One of the deeply 
significant developments of our emerging capitalism is the 
growing public participation in the ownership of these great 
com panies. 

Our 20th-century corporations are even more obviously 
partnerships of people. It takes 787,000 to staff the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. General Motors requires 600,000 
employees, General Electric 280,000, United States Steel 
260,000, du Pont 100,000, and my own company 60,000. 
Within those numbers are skills of every sort, engineers, 
scientists, salesmen, accountants, indeed every variety of 
talent of which the human mind is capable. No one man 
nor group of men can fully comprehend the ramifications of 
any of these companies. By way of comparison, the population 
of the entire state of South Dakota over 21 years of age is 
100,000, and this includes women as well as men. 

You have a direct interest in this cooperative aspect of 
our business organizations because each of you is soon to 
join one of them. Our business community makes it easy 
for you to become a member, because these economic partner- 
ships desperately need a constant flow of new talent. The 
graduating classes of schools such as this are sought with an 
eagerness that would do credit to a fraternity rush or a 
footbai! talent scout. Once you enroll, you are customarily 
further trained on the job until each of you is in a position 
co make his maximum contribution. 

It is at this point that the critic of the corporate organiza- 
tion takes hold. How can one individual possibly find 
independence and consequently satisfaction in working as 
a part of one of these vast teams? It is obvious that even 
though one rises high in the ranks of such an enterprise, 
the individual is not likely to be more than one of several 
who participate in any significant decision. What satisfaction 
is there in that? 

I confess that I do not share the difficulty. I have fele no 
sense of frustration because my legal judgments are not ends 
in themselves but only guides to a salesman or a plant manager 
who charts his course in part on my advice and in part on 
the basis of other considerations. I must admit that I find 
some satisfaction in playing a significant part in a team 
effort that can and does produce results which neither I 
nor any other individual could ever achieve by himself. 

Two world wars and some lesser military engagements of 
fairly serious proportion have taught us that no nation is 
strong enough or wise enough to build a fence around itself 
ind live alone. That didn’t work even in Tibet. Quite possibly 
it is only an act of supreme egotism to believe that one can 
or should find his way through life unaided and by his own 
efforts. None of us has lived on that basis to date; .why 
believe that is so desirable? There may be no little truth 
in Harry Emerson Fosdick’s observation that, “No man is 
the whole of himself; his friends are the rest of him.” My 
personal philosophy is based upon the premise that the 
human race advances only through cooperative effort and that 
it is mot man’s role to stalk the stage alone. If that basic 
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philosophy be true, a corporate system in which men band 
together in the organized pursuit of a common goal beyond 
the capacity of any one of them is a good one. 

The partnership of people in our large organizations has 
two noteworthy characteristics, inequality of contribution 
but equality of opportunity. People who buy shares of 
ownership in a corporation buy different amounts and profit 
in proportion to their ownership. The individuals who become 
members of the organization and work on its projects, make 
differing contributions, depending upon circumstances and 
their varying abilities. Each is rewarded differently, pre- 
sumably in a manner corresponding to his contribution. 

And there is more equality of opportunity in today’s 
corporate partnerships than ever before. As markets, industries, 
and companies have become larger, the bigger companies 
have grown beyond the control of any one individual, family, 
or group. As a result a managerial team has developed within 
the ranks. Most corporations promote from within and all 
prefer to do so when circumstances permit. It would be 
fatuous to say that every man has an opportunity to become 
the head of his company, and yet the fact cannot be gainsaid 
that the top management of nearly all of our big companies 
is composed of men who started at the bottom, without in- 
fluence, and frequently without the education that is yours. 
In my judgment, American corporate life is more of a democ- 
racy and presents more unfettered opportunity for advance- 
ment than ever before in our history. 

A fourth point to be borne in mind is the interdependence 
of businesses, large and small one upon the other. The 
company of which I am a part, Alcoa, is a fully integrated 
manufacturer of aluminum products. It is not only a partner- 
ship within itselfi—comprising 60,000 workers and 27,000 
owners—but it depends upon no less than 20,000 companies 
to supply it with raw materiais. Eighty-three per cent of these 
suppliers are business concerns with less than 500 employees. 
In turn, 12,500 other companies depend upon Alcoa in whole 
or in part for their aluminum. It is also fair to say that Alcoa 
is as dependent upon its sources of supply and its customers 
as they are upon it. These companies, both supplier and pur- 
chaser, are of all sizes. 

The automobile industry illustrates this interdependence 
even more graphically. The cars that are parked around this 
building are made by five large domestic manufacturers. These 
automotive companies make more than 6 million cars a 
year. It takes over a million men and women to operate 
these companies. While each of the five auto companies 
manufactures many of its own automotive parts, it buys 
portions of its requirements from scores of thousands of parts 
suppliers. No small part of the production of the glass and 
rubber industries is devoted to the automobile industry. 
To sell the automobiles requires several dealers in practically 
every city and village in this Nation. More than that, every 
crossroads needs its garage and filling station. Consider also 
the interrelationship between the automobile companies and 
the oil industry and the roadbuilding business. 

There is no escape from the fact that products that must 
be mass-produced for a national market have got to be made 
by large companies. A small company could do it only by 
becoming large. But the automobile manufacturers are no 
more vital to the success of the automotive industry than 
the thousands of concerns, large and small, which supply the 
parts or the scores of thousands of dealers, garages, and filling 
stations which sell and service the cars. To argue otherwise 
would be as though one were to distinguish between parts 
of the human body and say that the leg was important but 
the hand was not, that the heart mattered but the lungs did 
not. There can be no basic conflict between large and small 
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business. Each is indispensable to the other and to the Nation. 

A basic characteristic of our business community is that 
it is the servant but not the master of the people. A company 
lives and grows only as it serves its customers. More than 
that, it must satisfy the community of which it is a part that 
it is a constructive factor in community life, be it housing, 
personnel or civic projects. It must satisfy the people who 
work for it, not only in the matter of wages and salaries but 
in working conditions which make for a full life. It must 
treat equitably those who supply it with materials. And it 
must deliver to its customers good products at fair prices. 

Let it fail in any of these areas and public retribution is 
swift and often vengeful. This is particularly true of big 
business, which is a fair target for every current complaint, 
real or imaginary. A corporation doen’t vote, does it? And 
usually it doesn’t talk back, a mistaken attitude. 

Corporations in the sense of legal entities separate from 
those who own them, have been known since the days of 
Babylon. Until modern times they were the grant of a 
sovereign or a legislature, commonly to a favorite and quite 
as often for a monopolistic as for a public purpose. The 
business corporation, as we know it today, available to 
anyone on terms spelled out in advance by our State legis- 
latures, is only a little more than a hundred years old. Under 
the éarly statutes, corporations had all of the freedom of 
the individual. They have tended to lose that freedom as 
the public has moved in to curb abuses or grievances, and 
frequently to enact a dogma or a nostrum in current fashion. 
The railroads largely lost their right of self-management by 
the passage of the Interstate Commerce Commission Act 
in 1887, a legislative judgment of the American people that 
some of the railroads were not proceeding in the public 
interest. Public utility holding companies were destroyed 
by legislative action in 1935 as a direct response to the 
useless pyramiding of public utilities and the sale of their 
securities at inflated values in the late 1920's. The hindsight 
of the 1930's also led to the Securities Act of 1933 and the 
Securities Exchange Act of 1934 as a means of permanently 
controlling corporate financing in the public interest. The 
current pressure for an act forbidding corporate mergers 
without prior notification to the Government stems primarily 
from a feeling widely held that mergers are currently being 
pushed too fast and for too little reason; When the public 
became convinced that our automobile manufacturers were 
forcing dealers to take cars in numbers which were unreason- 
able, the result was legislation which, in effect, deprived the 
automobile companies of their right to terminate dealerships 
under the terms of a private contract. It is somewhat shocking 
to a lawyer trained 30 years ago to learn that Congress can 
now constitutionally pass a law forbidding one who employs 
an agent from terminating that agency in accordance with 
contract terms. The principle could be extended to the 
destruction of much of our system of distribution. It is a 
classic example of a hard case making bad law. But it is 
also a prime example of the fact that business organizations, 
of which you are soon to become a part, can function only 
to the extent and only so long as they enjoy the public favor. 

Every man entering the employment of a business organiza- 
tion should assume his share of responsibility for seeing to it 
that his company operates in a manner that is equitable to 
suppliers, to distributors, to customers, to the people who 
work for it, to its owners and to the communities in which 
it functions. You will not serve your company well unless 
you are thoughtful and articulate to the management of 
your company on these matters. I predict that you will be 
amazed at how sensitive most corporate managements are 
in these areas. 
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The vulnerability of the business community to public 
judgments—as well as whims and prejudices—makes it 
equally subject to predatory raids upon its property and 
essential prerogatives. These you should be vigilant to sense 
and resist. The field of taxation is an important example 
Every dollar that is taken away from business organizations 
in taxes is taken either from the owners of the business or 
from their customers, and distributed for the benefit of 
someone else. These projects may be in the public interest 
but they are all too frequently simply a device for taking 
property from one group for the benefit of another. 

Those who do not understand the interrelationship of 
large and small business and who regard every small business 
as an unfairly stunted giant, frequently advocate a graduated 
corporate income tax as a means of leveling off the size of 
businesses. Such a proposal is now pending in the Congress. 
Were it to be adopted, large corporations would have no 
choice but to dismember themselves into smaller units so 
that they might preserve an equality of taxation. The result 
would inevitably be a curtailment of the ability to serve 
and, all too soon, a curtailment in the living standards of the 
nation. 

Then there are those misguided people who believe that 
we should turn the clock back by abolishing large enterprise 
altogether. There is pending before the Congress at this 
moment a misnamed Free Economic Development Act of 
1957. In effect it would adopt the prima facie premise that 
any corporation having over $10 million worth of assets was 
not in the public interest and should be broken up. It would 
create a board of five members empowered to do that very 
thing unless a corporation of greater size could affirmatively 
justify its existence to the satisfaction of these five political 
appointees. If I am right that corporations are big only when 
they have a big job to do, and that their size is a measure 
of that job and of their ability to do it, such measures as | 
have been describing are wholly destructive. 

Our 20th century corporate organization is an effective 
blending of cooperation and competition. It is built on 
individual achievement and rewards within a framework 
that recognizes the need for organization teamwork to 
produce results otherwise impossible. 

Cooperative effort has long been the dream of man. The 
first settlement at Jamestown experimented with a communal 
form of organization in which everything was shared equally 
The same form of cooperative society was tried in many 
communities, particularly in New York and Pennsylvania, in 
the mid-19th century, although one of the most successful 
was at Amana, Jowa. But in the end they all failed, not 
because man was wrong in his dream that we must work 
together and share, but because the incentive to work and 
to contribute to the enterprise was destroyed by the fact that 
each shared equally although he may have contributed quite 
unequally. 

European socialism is withering on the vine for the same 
reason. It is all well and good for the State to control pro- 
duction and distribution in the interests of society at large, 
but unless some way is found to reward individual effort 
and achievement-a worker has no incentive to do his best, 
indeed every inducement to do his least, if not his worst 
Communism is foundering on the same lack of incentive 
The American cooperatives have achieved a limited success 
in the marketing of certain seasonal products but none at al! 
in other fields, and for much the same reason. 

But in our mid-20th century corporate society we have 
blended cooperation and competition with uniquely success- 
ful results. Perhaps in part we have stumbled upon the blend 
by accident but it is nonetheless valuable. Thousands of us 
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buy a partial ownership in the same company, and thereby 
puc it in funds to do its task, but we share the fruits of that 
investment im exact proportion to our unequal contributions. 
Likewise, those who contribute their time, effort and brains 
ire paid individually according to a competitive estimate 
of their contribution to the corporation's success. This 
appraisal may be unjust, it may be inaccurate—it occasionally 
is—but it is made competitively and, broadly speaking, the 
rewards are in proportion to the contribution. 

If it be true, as I verily believe, that we have in today’s 
capitalism a welding of individual and group effort which 
gives us unprecedented wages, production, and consumer 
values, we ought to guard it carefully. It has been wisely 
said that economic stability is a better peacemaker and peace- 
keeper than all the diplomats and generals who ever wrote 
or broke a treaty. Our corporate society needs correction 
from time to time to keep it attuned to changing circum- 
stances. But let it not be eroded or destroyci by uninformed 
or inflamed public judgments, by predatory attacks, by a 
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mistaken nostalgia for a simple agrarian society that we would 
not want if ic were available. Nor do I overlook the peril of 
abuses from within the business world itself. As counsellors 
and as watchmen within your respective companies you young 
people can do much to keep your segment of the business 
community attuned to its responsibilities. 

And what of a young person’s personal philosophy as he 
embarks upon this great adventure into the business world? 
I think the answer was given by John Donne more than 300 
years ago with a poignancy and a beauty never equalled. It 
was he who said: 

“No man is an island, entire of itself; every man is a 
piece of the continent, a part of the main; if a clod be washed 
away by the sea, Europe is the less, as well as if a promontory 
were, as well as if a manor of thy friends or of thine own 
were; any man’s death diminishes me, because I am involved 
in mankind; and therefore never send to know for whom 
the bell rolls; it tolls for thee.” 


Tight Money 


METHODS AVAILABLE TO CONTROL INFLATION 
By JULIAN B. BAIRD, Chairman of the Board, The First National Bank of St. Paul 


Delivered before the Rotary Club of St. Paul, Mimnesota, June 18, 1957 


ET ME START by saying that we all must be conscious 
of the fact that we have in our relatively free capitalistic 
economy in this country a mechanism that is the marvel 

and envy of the rest of the world. With wide freedom of 
choice on the part of the individval and an amazing tech- 
nology, we have raised the standard of living of our people 
beyond the wildest dreams of 50 years ago, and the process 
seems to be accelerating. Barring a global war, it would be 
hard to define the limits of what we can accomplish in the 
next 2 or 3 decades, provided always that we have the 
wisdom and forbearance to manage our monetary affairs 
properly. 

Bad monetary structure and management have worked 
havoc with many economies over the world in modern 
times. The history of this country is replete with booms and 
depressions, in many instances caused directly by a faulty 
monetary and banking structure, and in other instances, if 
not the direct cause of our troubies, the difficulties were 
accentuated by defects in our monetary and banking system. 

Fortunately we have learned something from these ex- 
periences. The Federal Reserve Act, passed in 1913, came 
into being because of the money panic of 1907. The amend- 
ments to the Federal Reserve Act, passed from 1933 to 1935, 
and the Federal Deposit Insurance Act corrected certain 
weaknesses in our banking structure which came to light 
in the great depression. Had that legislation been in effect 
in 1929, the depression would never have achieved such 
depths and the futile attempt of everyone to find liquidity 
it once could have been in large measure avoided. 

Yes, we have, by and large, a very good central banking 
system, the Federal Reserve System, ably and courageously 
managed, and it is the greatest force we have in this country 
working in the direction of a sustained prosperity. Unfor- 
tunately, the operation of a central banking system is still 
1 good deal of a mystery to the great mass of our population 
ind, | am sorry to say, even to many businessmen, labor 





leaders, and politicians. Therein lies a certain peril. 

With that preamble, I will now get to the subject of my 
talk, Tight Money. Is money tight and, if so, why is it tight? 
Perhaps we should first define what we mean by money. The 
money supply is the currency in circulation plus demand 
deposits of banks. The latter are included for the reason that 
nearly 90 per cent of all transactions in this country are 
settled by the use of bank checks which serve in lieu of 
currency. It is the primary function of the Federal Reserve 
System to regulate the supply of money to fit the needs of 
the economy. To have an excess supply of money at a time 
when there is relatively full employment and relatively full 
utilization of our resources is to invite inflation. To have an 
inadequate supply of money to serve the needs of the business 
community is to bring on a deflation. The manner in which 
the Federal Reserve System operates to imcrease or decrease 
the money supply is a rather technical subject which the time 
allotted me here does not permit me to go into. Suffice it 
to say that by the use of certain mechanisms the Federal 
Reserve System can shrink or expand the reserve position 
of the member banks and thus affect the ability of member 
banks to make loans and by the same token to create deposits. 
Taking the banking system as a whole, the banks do not 
first get deposits out of which they make loans and invest- 
ments. The process is initiated by making loans and invest- 
ments which create deposits. That ability to create money 
is the unique function and characteristic of commercial banks, 
and that function is one of the hardest things for the layman 
to understand. This money-creating ability is not possessed 
by other types of financial institutions. 

Fundamentally the so-called tight-money situation which 
has evoked so much comment in recent months has not been 
brought abour by a reduction in the money supply. Actually 
the money supply has increased 1 per cent in the past year and 
the velocity or turnover of demand deposits has increased 
8 per cent in the same period. It is the physical volume 
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times the velocity that measures the effectiveness of the 
money supply in serving the economy. Therefore, credit 
has not been tightened by an insufficiency of money; rather, 
a tightening effect has been produced by the magnitude and 
intensity of demands for credit from practically all quarters. 
All of the demands could have been satisfied only by the 
creation of more bank credit—that is, the creation of more 
money—and that, of course, would have been inflationary. 

Judged by historical standards, money is not particularly 
tight even today, although it is tight by comparison with 
standards we have known from 1933 to 1952. The artificially 
low rates created by the Federal Reserve authorities were 
proper to aid in fighting first a depression and then a world 
war. They were not appropriate to fighting inflationary forces 
that followed and hence had to be reversed in 1952 and 
free-market forces again permitted to operate. To say that 
money is tight, of course, means that interest rates have 
risen sharply, which is the market’s way of adjusting supply 
and demand. The free market applies to money as it does 
to wheat, cattle, or any other commodity in a free economy. 
The rise in interest rates is intended and does tend to dampen 
down demand on the one hand and to stimulate increased 
savings on the other hand. 

Let's ask the question why should the expansion of credit 
be restrained at this time? The answer to that is that the 
productive resources of this country, labor, and materials, 
have for all practical purposes been fully employed for a 
period of over 2 years. To expand credit, and hence the 
money supply under these conditions, is only to create more 
dollars to chase the same supply of goods and services. As 
you all know, this is certain to raise the price of goods and 
services and that is inflation which serves no good end and 
several evil ones. 

Some of you may question whether our resources are to all 
intents and purposes fully employed. In a complex economy, 
such as ours, there will always be segments that are ex- 
periencing an adjustment for reasons peculiar to themselves, 
and to the industries affected it does not look like prosperity 
and full employment. For example, residential building in 
this area and the country generally is sharply off from what it 
was 1 or 2 years ago. True, but it is also a fact that overall 
building construction is actually up in volume. What has 
been lost in the building of homes has been made up in the 
building of plants, commercial buildings, schools, hospitals, 
churches, highways, etc. From what I can learn there is 
relatively little unemployment in the building trades and an 
actual scarcity in a number of these trades, and it is by the 
test of full employment at good wages that we measure our 
economic well-being. It must be admitted that this is small 
consolation to the contractor whose primary job is to build 
homes, and the same can be said for some of the building 
material industries that are dependent on residential building, 
the textile industry and some others. In a free economy where 
the buyer by his selection is the master, we cannot and 
should not try to avoid the rolling adjustments that are 
occasioned by the public’s shift in demand. I don’t know 
why this year the public is more inclined to buy soft goods 
and services than certain durable goods, such as cars and 
appliances. Nor do I know why car buyers this year prefer 
those with extreme tail fins rather than equally good cars 
with more modest lines. So long as the public does vary its 
choices, we will have those rough spots that have to be ironed 
out. So long as more people are gainfully employed than 
ever before and both the gross national product and expend- 
able incomes are at recordbreaking levels, we should be well 
satisfied and glad that the corrections come as rolling cor- 
rections and not all at once. Business seems generally to be 
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moving sideways on a high plateau. 

As I said before, there has been an unprecedented demand 
for credit both long and short. The long-term credit, that 
usually connected with capital expenditures, should for the 
most part be supplied by the generation of savings which 
accumulate in savings departments of commercial banks, 
savings banks, savings and loan associations, insurance com- 
panies, pension funds, etc. When the savings from these 
sources are insufficient to meet demands, there is a tendency 
for the demand to spill over on the commercial banks where 
essentially it does not belong except to the extent that the 
commercial banks themselves hold the savings deposits. Con 
siderable of this long-term demand has in fact been descending 
on the commercial banks in the past year and had they not 
offered some resistance much more would have come their 
way. 

This restraint on the part of the banks has been necessary 
because the Federal Reserve has supplied only enough reserves 
in the banks to permit a very small increase in commercial- 
bank credit. Nevertheless the banks have made and are making 
a strenuous, and I believe successful effort, to take care of all 
mecessary requirements of their customers in the ordinary 
course of business. 

And why hasn’t the Federal Reserve System provided the 
reserves which would allow the commercial banks to take 
care of all demands on them for both long- and short-term 
requirements and to keep interest rates from rising? As we 
have seen, the primary function of the Federal Reserve 
System is to regulate the supply of bank credit, and hence 
the money supply, so as to avoid, so far as possible, booms 
followed by inevitable busts. In other words, it uses its powers 
in the direction of a sustained prosperity. 

Thus the Federal Reserve System regulates the total 
quantity of bank credit available and leaves to the market 
place, in this case the 14,000 commercial banks, the alloca 
tion of that credit. The only alternative is that goods and 
credit be rationed by government edict which is abhorrent to 
the American people except as a temporary measure in war 
or other grave national emergency. It has yet to be shown 
that government officials can identify borrowers who are 
more deserving of credit than those who get the credit in a 
free market. The same reasons which exist for allowing the 
free price mechanism to operate in other areas of our economy 
apply to credit as well. 

All of this regulation then, as we have seen, is to avoid, 
so far as possible, booms and the subsequent busts. Most of 
us have too vivid a memory of the last big bust to want to 
experience another. But some people are saying, including 
some of my good friends, that of course we don't want a 
big and rapid inflation but isn’t a little inflation every year 
a good thing as a kind of insurance against depression? In 
my opinion, here is where the great danger lies. Here is 
where it is so important to mobilize public opinion to see 
and understand these dangers. I suppose that is essentially 
why I am here today. 

Let’s see where a little creeping inflation leads us. From 
1952 to 1955 we did have reasonable price stability but 
what was really happening was that a sharp decline in the 
price of agricultural products tended to offset a small increase 
in the price of other goods and services. In 1956 the cost of 
living went up 3.6 per cent. In the past 12 months it has 
gone up over 4 per cent and further advances are predicted 
in the months ahead. Suppose the cost of living continues 
to advance at the rate of 3 per cent a year compounded. 
This would double the price level in 23 years. If it should 
increase at only the modest rate of 2 per cent compounded, 
the price level would double in 34% years. The erosion 
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of the purchasing power of those who must depend on fixed 
dollar incomes, such as those from pensions, insurance policies, 
etc., is manifest. 

But that isn’t the worst of a creeping inflation. There is 
no historical precedent for a creeping inflation extending 
over very many years. It always ceases to creep and begins 
to run, for understandable reasons, some of which I will 
mention: 

1. It brings a demand for labor escalator clauses that 
automatically build in more inflation. 

2. It warps business decisions by causing managers to 
accumulate inventories because they think they are going 
to advance in price and to enlarge physical facilities faster 
than really needed because they will cost more to build later. 

3. Ir tends to raise a distrust of foreigners in the stability 
of our currency and to distort our foreign trade. For the last 
generation the American dollar has been one of the most 
stable currencies in the world and as a result we hold much 
of the liquid reserves of foreign central banks and others. 
The aggregate is about $12.5 billion, all of which has to 
be settled in gold if necessary. If we cannot control our price 
level, foreigners will think that we have to again devalue 
the dollar sometime and, if they do, the drain on us could be 
heavy and come quickly. That could not help but cause 
concern in this country and could start a flight from the dollar 
into goods, for we are a volatile people. 

4. The most serious effect of all to my mind is the effect 
on savings. If over a period of a few years the people who 
put their money in the various types of savings institutions 
and in life insurance see, and believe there will continue 
to be, erosion of the purchasing power of their principal 
that exceeds the interest rate they are currently obtaining, 
it is bound to have a depressing effect on total savings and, 
as I have indicated, savings furnish the necessary basis for 
our expenditures for capital goods. Not only can savings 
cease but we can have negative savings, for it has happened 
in other countries, and could happen here, that individuals 
would withdraw their savings from the savings institutions 
and cash in their Government bonds, which are payable on 
demand, and put the proceeds in real estate and other tangible 
goods that they think will not depreciate in value. 

The forces I have mentioned tend to become cumulative. 
We are dealing with psychological factors and no one can 
predict the chain of events accurately. However, there is a 
good deal of evidence from the experience of other countries 
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that Once a creeping inflation reaches a point where the 
price level goes up 8 per cent or 10 per cent a year, the 
flight from the currency is on and the boom becomes un- 
controllable by conventional methods. Such an event would 
create a demand for governmental intervention in the control 
of the ecomomy and later huge Federal expenditures to 
sustain employment when the collapse came. We could expect 
to end up with a far greater degree of socialization than we 
have now. 

I would not want to give the impression that I believe 
that monetary factors alone create inflation, nor that mone- 
tary measures alone can regulate the economy. Demands of 
organized labor for wage increases that exceed average in- 
creased productivity per man-hour are definitely inflationary. 
It would appear that the wage increases granted in recent 
years have in many instances been greater than the increased 
productivity of labor taken as a whole. It will not work to 
grant large increases to labor in a particular industry that 
may have made great technological advances in the utilization 
of labor and then fail to raise wages in service or other in- 
dustries where there has been little technological advance. 
It has to be the overall increase in efficiency of labor that 
essentially controls, and that increase has been running at a 
rate estimated to be not much over 2 per cent a year in 
recent years. I am told that union leaders in Germany have 
stated publicly that they will never ask for wage increases 
not warranted by average increased productivity of labor. 
They have experienced two drastic inflations and do not 
want to experience another. Our labor leaders still have 
something to learn in that respect. Labor is the greatest 
sufferer from a depression. 

Union demands cannot be blamed for all of the increase 
in labor rates exceeding increased productivity. In a short 
labor market, such as we have been experiencing, business- 
men and housewives bid up the market for unorganized labor 
as well. 

Neither have businessmen all shown restraint in marking 
up the price of their products and services, although they 
usually allege, and often with justice, that they are only 
passing on increased labor costs forced on them. 

The advancing wage price spiral cannot be prevented by 
monetary management alone except at the risk of measures 
so drastic as to risk the creation of a sharp recession, although 
monetary measures remain the single most effective measure 
of fighting inflation, and they deserve our hearty support. 

I have painted what you may think is a gloomy and 
alarming picture. I want to make it perfectly clear that I am 
not predicting, nor is anyone else so far as I know, that the 
sequence of events I have listed will happen. It is unthink- 
able to me that this great country of ours that has solved 
so many of the economic problems that have beset mankind 
from the beginning of time will let our free enterprise system 
be wrecked because of a failure to recognize sound and 
proven monetary principles. If the American people become 
aware of the dangers, we need not have fear. 

There is an increasing demand from cheap-money advo- 
cates in the Congress, growing out of either ignorance or 
political motives, to attempt to interfere with the inde- 


‘pendence of those who direct the Federal Reserve System. 


If they should succeed in hamstringing the Federal Reserve 
authorities, it will be a tragedy and have an adverse effect 
on our lives and on the lives of our children. 

In conclusion, I would agree with Mr. Martin, Chairman 
of the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System, 
when he says, as he has repeatedly, that the control of a 
creeping inflation is the greatest domestic problem that faces 
the American people in the years immediately ahead. 





